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HICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


STURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKINGS 


MANUFA 


Why Are Chicago Belts 
“Trouble Free’ 


1 There’s NO slipping — Chicago belts are built scien- 
®  tifically with excess stretch removed — leaving only 
the necessary shock-absorbing stretch left in the belt. 


2 There’s NO undue stresses on motor pulleys and 
® bearings —because the Tension Control Motor 
Base keeps proper tension at all times. There’s only one 
even strong tension across the pulley faces. 


3 There’s NO uneven multiple pulls to contend with 
@® -_there’s no part of the belt that rides free and 
rubs — just one belt, one uniform pull ACROSS the pulleys 
and AROUND the pulleys as illustrated. 


4 There’s NO undue wear on moving parts. The trans- 
© fer of power from motor to machine is accomplished 


aa 


easily and efficiently eliminating frequent ‘’shut-downs.” 


5 There’s NO early replacements — because all CHI- 
e 


CAGO BELTS are designed with ‘‘extra years’ of- 


wear built right into each belt. They will OUTLAST and 
OUTWEAR non-leather belts by test. Our records show 
belts thirty years old still doing the job efficiently. 


leather belt 


Flat 


Tension control 
motor base 


Enjoy Years of “ Trogblespree s@perationt 


CREA CAMA CTIIAICTALN CTDOEO TC: ALIC ACN 


Since 1889—a complete belti 
service for power transmissi 
drives, Phone MOnroe 6-5050 
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Now, the touch of a button 
gives you the cool, clean cli- 
mate you want! Fedders Built- 
in Weather Bureau—the 
ultimate in simple, flexible 
controls—is the greatest new 


advance in room air condi- Exclusive new built-in Weather Bureau! 
tioning. Select the exact de- Just push a button for the weather you want! 
ree of coolness you want. Like to ventilate the room? Ultimate in simple, flexible controls. Greatest 
resto .. . Fedders does it! Throw hot, muggy weather new advance in room air conditioning. 
it for good. Live cool, sleep cool, work cool... with the See it... try it... today. 


2>w Fedders Room Air Conditioner in your office or home! 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Meg lemwoedl ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


4 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 
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CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND 
'S. HALSTED ST. : 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
YOOD 4-7. DIAL 3-544] DIAL 3-8233 DIAL 4-9441 


OD 4-7500 — 


FOR MEN ONLY 


United Air Lines 


“THE 
NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE’ 


Leave Chicago at 5 p.m.— 
Arrive New York 


at 8:55 p.m. 


Club-like surroundings keynote 
this special DC-6 Mainliner 
flight. Smoke pipe or cigar, if you 
wish, and relax in a deep, soft 
Mainliner seat, or find congenial 
company in the lounge at the 
* rear. Closing market quotations 
are available, as well as Chicago 
and New York newspapers and 
favorite business magazines. 


a A full-course steak dinner pre- 
; pared by experienced Continen- 
tal chefs, table-served by the two 
stewardesses aboard. 


Special services include mes- 
sage service as you leave the city. 
And if you’d like to do some work 
on board, your stewardess will 
arrange a table for you. 
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Note: “The New York Executive” is in 
addition to the regular 5:05 p.m. non- 
stop. Eleven other “round the clock’’ 
nonstops daily between Chicago and 
New York. 


AIR LINES 
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Chicago Business 


May, 1953 April, 1953 May, 1952 
Building permits —.._____-----------_____-— 990 996 768 
Costs ee ee ee $ 19,206,300 $ 24,074,700 $ 16,518,800 
Contracts awarded on building projects, | 
Cooke Comme DS eee 1,675 2,381 1,703 
COSt joe, eee nen A $ 50,705,000 $ 73,123,000 $ 47,416,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) / 
Real estate transfers 7,A71 7,118 6,658 
Consideration gee. es ete Ss 4,564,166 $ 4,740,501 $ 5,272,903 
Department store sales index 109.0 99.1 104.0 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank clearings. Ee i $ 4,097,286,229 $ 4,113,771,495 $ 3,797,122,028 
Bank debits to individual accounts: | 
7th Federal Reserve District. $22,748,000,000 $22,834,000,000 $20,105,000,000 
ChicaroRonlyss2 = eee Se $11,407,200,000 $11,567,449,000 $10,339,502,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) | 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded___._____-_= 1,116,924 1,419,194 1,078,701 
Market value of shares traded________ $ 35,663,607 $ 44,486,140 $ 31,568,829 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area__. 1,004,192 1,066,400 985,306 
Air express shipments, Chicago area. 61,068 63,126 53,704 
L.C.L. merchandise cars... 18,834 19,739 19,516 
Electric power production, kwh _______- 1,293,979,000 1,333,755,000 1,177,300,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms.____»_»_»____ 14,627,453 15,451,621 13,502,572 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surfacediyision 2... 2 ee ee 49,334,681 49,389,284 52,820,842 
Rapid transit division. 11,576,640 11,844,041 12,947,396 
Postal recel pts ge. = 21s seer ee $ 10,907,434 $ 11,367,010 $ 10,606,315 
Air passengers Z 
ATTiValstheeesen =< 21S Be ee ee 295,057 277,369 226,678 
Departures "te ee eee 303,786 280,627 230,308 
. 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 = 100). 114.6 114.2 - 1143 
Receipts of salable livestock... 360,212 414,884 373,23! 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook? County. 25 SB Aits doy eee 17,032 17,335 19,87: 
Other Mllinois counties. 11,715 12,431 12,475 
*Preliminary figure. a 
= 
August, 1953, Tax Calendar._ % 


Date Due Tax 


1 Franchise Tax becomes delinquent and penalties of 


1% per month begin to accrue 


15 _If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus in- 


come tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
pay amount to 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and 
ment for month of July 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Director of 


July, 1953 i 


+ 


‘ rst 
Us at 


Returnable to 
Secretary of State 


$100, 
Authorized Depositar 


Director of Revenue 


(Illinois) 
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To many _ business- 
men, a library is a 
haven for scholars and 
bookworms, and a long 
way from the workaday business of 
earning profits. But libraries,these 
folks should be told, are one of the 
more important business assets a city 
can have. Chicago, fortunately, is 
unsurpassed in library resources. 
Betty Savesky reports (p. 13) that 
there is hardly a business inquiry 
that some Chicago library can’t 
answer. One can even spot a stock 
market flurry with nary a ticker in 
sight! 


in this 
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A good many COMMERCE readers 
undoubtedly have aspirations of be- 
coming a company president (not to 
mention those hundreds who have 
already attained that lofty height), 
and for these “coming men” Inter- 
national Harvester President John L. 
McCaffrey discloses (p. 15) the secret 
of just what company presidents 
worry about the most. Better learn 
right now, if you’re going to occupy 
the throne seat someday! 


The current Congress is conduct- 
ing probably the biggest drive in his- 
tory to get the government out of 
business. As most people know, : 
Uncle Sam is by far the world’s big- “ 
gest businessman, and getting him to = 
relinquish even a part of his sprawl- 
ing domain may be a lot easier said 
than done. That’s the report of 
Washington Correspondent. R. M. 


Winters. ; a 
eee . 4 
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“ECSC,” a relative newcomer in 
the alphabetical world stands for the 
European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, an ambitious undertaking by 
which Europe’s major steelmaking 
nations are tearing away age-old — 
trade barriers in an effort to chal- 
lenge world steel markets — coopera- — 
tively. Correspondent Jack Robins 
in a progress report on the coal and 
steel plan (p. 18) notes thatsthems 
“community” is already being — 
spoken of as a threat to U. S. steel in _ 
international trade. 


e ee Me 


A discussion of the trend toward 
higher interest rates begins on page 
20, and on page 21 Dr. W. Schweis- 
heimer examines the good—and ill 
—effects of weather on all of us. 
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“National security 
is impossible 
without financial security 


of individual citizens...’ 4 


FRED MAYTAG 


The Maytag Company 
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“Ingenious research and the ability to produce... which have helped to make 
the United States the world’s greatest nation... could not have been realized 
without the savings of millions of thrifty persons. Savings of individuals 
financed new inventions, developed others. The Payroll Savings Plan for 
purchasing Savings Bonds regularly provides an easier way for American ‘ 
workers to save for future spending or investment, for their own security, 


and for their nation’s security. Our experience at the Maytag Company has 


shown us that a successful Payroll Savings program can be the foundation 
and the cornerstone of happy employee relations.” 


Let’s point up Mr. Maytag’s concise summary of the 
Payroll Savings Plan with a few very recent figures: 


¢ at the close of February, 1953, the cash value of 
Series EK Bonds held by individuals reached a new 
high: $35.5 billion. This is $1 billion more than the 
value of the Bonds held on May 1, 1951, when E Bonds 


began to mature. 


* to this encouraging reservoir of future purchasing 
power, 8,000,000 Payroll Savers are adding $160,000,- 


000 per month by their consistent investment in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. 


© unit sales of E Bonds in 1952 reached the highest 
% level of the past six years—more than 77 million indi- 
_ vidual pieces. Of the 77 million units, 67 million were 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 


in the $25 and $50 denominations—the bonds bought — 
chiefly by Payroll Savers. 

4 
¢ Payroll Savers are serious savers—of the approxi- 
mately $6 billion Series E Bonds which had become | 
due up to the end of March, $4.5 billion, or 75%, were — 


retained by their owners beyond maturity. pe 


If you are not among the 45,000 companies that 
make the benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan avail-— 
able to their employees . . . or if you do have a Plan — 
and: your employee participation is less than 50%, a_ 
telegram or letter to Savings Bond Division, U. S47 
Treasury Department, Washington Building, Wash-— 
ington, D. C., will bring you all the information and 
assistance needed to build a good Payroll Savings Plan. 


ore, Or Less, Government Power ? 


. large amount of additional water is now available 
or hydroelectric development at Niagara Falls as a 
esult of a change in an American-Canadian treaty. 
he needed development will cost close to $400,000,- 
(00. Congress must decide whether it shall be con- 
iucted by regulated, taxpaying, private enterprise — 
ir on a socialized, tax-subsidized basis by the govern- 
nent. 

A spokesman for five major electric companies re- 
cently appeared before a joint hearing of the Senate 
ind House Public Works Committee and presented 
he case for private enterprise. Here is a summary of 
lis principle points: 

1. The Niagara project is not a multiple-purpose 
project involving reclamation or flood control. It is 
colely a power project. 

2. The five-company group is “ready, willing and 
ble” to undertake the program. The scenic beauty of 
the Falls is to be preserved. 

3. Construction by five companies would not in- 
volve the use of any public funds. It would yield up- 
wards of $23,000,000 a year in new taxes — in addition 
co the $170,000,000 in taxes the companies now pay to 
cocal, state and federal governments. 

4. The investor-owned companies would not make 
a profit on the water itself. They would earn a return 
only on their investment in physical facilities. 

5. Government power development at Niagara is 
“wholly unjustified.” 

A tax-saving bill to authorize the five utilities to go 
ahead at Niagara is now before Congress. Its passage 
would be a logical corollary of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s program to get the government out of 
‘business. 


(Mission For An Able Chicagoan 


A Chicago businessman stood on a podium in New 
‘York last fall and told an audience of delegates from 
the United States and Latin America at a hemispheric 
conference: 

“Here in this young, virile, forward-looking hemis- 
phere we have a tremendous opportunity to build the 
strongest economy in the world. 

“Tt is time we recognized that opportunity!” 
The speaker, James S. Kemper, chairman of Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company and head of the 
other companies that form the Kemper insurance 
group, one of the largest casualty and fire insurance or- 
ganizations in the world, has just been named the new 
U. S. ambassador to Brazil. ae 
His appointment comes as no surprise. Mr. Kemper 
not only is regarded as one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing business figures, but also is recognized as a cham- 
pion of improved hemispheric relations. He is one 

£ the founders of the Inter-American Council of Com- 
“_ m = 


The Editor’s Page 


merce and Production, an organization of business and 
industry of the 22 American nations with headquarters 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. He served for three years as 
president of the council, and from 1941 to 1947 he 
was chairman of the U. S. Inter-American Council. 

For his services toward bettering relations among the 
American nations, he has been decorated by the gov- 
ernments of Brazil and Ecuador. He was also the 
second man to receive the Thomas F. Cunningham 
award for “outstanding service in the cause of inter- . 
American relations.” 

Mr. Kemper is taking his new post at a time when 
Brazil is sharply reducing its imports from the United 
States and has a drive on to increase its sales in this 
market. In the first five months of this year Brazilian 
purchases from the United States were cut by 67 per 
cent. With his long and successful background in 
American business, Ambassador Kemper is admirably 
qualified to contribute to Brazil’s understandable 
effort to balance its dollar trade but at a high rather 
than a low level. Dollar gaps can always be closed by 
restrictive measures against imports. International 
amity and economic progress are served by building, 
not curbing, world trade, however. 

In selecting a business man of Mr. Kemper’s stature 
President Eisenhower has made an excellent choice for 
a difficult assignment. 


ees 


Welcome Change 


The Federal Trade Commission, which has tong 
been criticized as a source of harassment rather than 
help to business in complying: with the fair trade laws, 
is due for a change. 

The commission’s new chairman, Edward F. How- 
rey, has outlined his ideas for the agency in a recent 
address, Its objective will be “compliance not punish- 
ment.” As a means of achieving this end Howrey 
contemplates establishing a “bureau of consultation” 
within the commission which will help business mén 
determine in advance what is “fair” and “unfair” com- 
petition, There has always been a great deal of vague- 
ness about these terms themselves, and about their re- 
lationship to the antitrust laws. The result has been 
uncertainty for business and a great many lawsuits by 
the commission in which it has frequently not been 


upheld by the courts after expensive and long drawn 


out litigation. 

Mr. Howrey would also like to employ management 
engineers to work out means to simplify the commis- 
sion’s procedure and “to eliminate excess paper work.” 


Business will welcome the implementation of these ~ 


attitudes by the commission with hearty relief. And 
the sooner the better. 


AN 


One LaSalle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
ie activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ming have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many ~=prominent tenants of _ this great 

_ building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
_ standards of service maintained for their 
- comlort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
_ For all who seek downtown office space, 
special advantages afforded at One 
Salle Street are worthy of first con- 


J. Sheridan & Co. 
Management Agent 


Here... here... 


and Everywhere 


© Workers Buy Stock — More than 
23,000 employes of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation are now buying 
the company’s common stock 
through the firm’s payroll deduction 
plan, the greatest number ever to par- 
ticipate at one time in the program. 
The stock-buying employes, repre- 
senting about one out of every five 
Westinghouse workers, have author- 
ized payroll deductions of $4,771,027 


| over the current six-month period for 


stock purchases — also a new record. 


, © 3-D Advertising! — Three-dimen- 


sional color advertising and a three- 
dimensional color display are being 
used by United States Rubber Com- 
pany to show its plastic upholstery 
line in full depth and in a modern 
room setting. The unique 3-D ad 
scheme involves the use of a pocket 
mirror with a four-color insert in 
trade publications. 


¢ Sound Idea—Sound waves, the 
newest form of industrial detergent, 
are being used at Minneapolis- 
Honeywell’s aeronautical division to 
wash delicate bearings used in the 
firm’s high precision gyroscopes. 
High - intensity sound waves are 
passed through a beaker containing 


' the bearings and a special fluid. The 


gyros, for latest jets and bombers, are 
so sensitive that a speck of dust could 
ruin the costly instrument. 


° Microwave Switcher—The 
world’s first use of microwave trans- 
mission for the operation of railroad 
switches, signals and_ interlockings 
will be on the 90-mile railway now 
under construction to haul iron ore 
from United States Steel Company’s 
new Cerro Bolivar mine in Venezuela 
to the harbor of Puerto Ordaz. Union 
Switch and Signal, which developed 
the electronic equipment in coopera- 


tion with the Radio Corporation of 


America, says the microwave equip- 
ment is expected to be in operation 


ee 


4 
when the railroad is completed this 
fall. 


e Advertising Lore— The oldest 
commercial advertising match book 
known to be in existence, dating 
back to the year 1898, has been dis- 
covered by The Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. The 
insurance company used the front 
cover of the match book to dissemi- 
nate figures on Travelers’ fiscal status 
as of July 1, 1898 — which at the time 
included assets of $24 million an 

life insurance in force at $95 million. 


° Freight Record — All transconti- 
nental freight records were broken 
last month, says the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, when its first train of expedited 
perishables arrived in Chicago just 
62 hours after leaving California. 
The arrival marked the beginning of 
train operations of the “62” — an ex- 
pedited freight service provided ship- 
pers of perishables from Bakersfield 
and San Bernardino, Calif., to Chi- 
cago. The new service provides for a 
movement of a minimum of 15 cars 
of fresh fruits or vegetables and a 
maximum of 29. 


© Student Aid — Midwest industry 
is making it increasingly easy —a 
least financially—for high school 
graduates to obtain college educa- 
tions. Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology notes that during the pas 
academic year some 441 students, 01 


help in the form of a scholarship of 
some kind. The scholarships’ tota 
monetary value was $264,000. 


° Business-Minded ? — Are 
more interested in the precepts o 
free enterprise than are boys? 
haps so, thinks the Schaeffer 
Company which has found in a 


(Continue n 
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A 50-yard dash with a potato on a spoon! An exciting bit of Americana — but it’s not the 


World's Greatest Potato Race 


That’s the 2200-mile dash on the Santa Fe 
with 1,350,000,000 potatoes 


Somebody east said, ‘“‘Pass the po- 
tatoes!”’ 

Out in California, the fertile San 
Joaquin Valley heard them. And 
look what happened. 

Santa Fe started moving 14,000 
to 15,000 carloads of potatoes to 
hungry markets all over the Mid- 


west and East. 36,000 to 40,000 
pounds to a carload. As high as 550 
carloads per day at peak of harvest. 
That’s more than 1,350,000,000 
potatoes. And that’s a lot of spuds. 

Bag ’em. Load ’em. Roll’em. And 
hustle. Somebody east said, “Pass 
the potatoes!”’ 


MARKETS ARE PERISHABLE, TOO 


From America’s largest fleet of re- 
frigerator cars owned by an indi- 
vidual railroad, these yellow Santa 
Fe “reefers” are dispatched to the 
‘Potato Capital of the West.” 
There the cars are cleaned... 
checked ... loaded... switched. 
And iced fast (a car a minute, if you 
please). These potatoes can’t wait! 
In servicing the cars as they speed 


east, new icing docks at Bakersfield 
and Needles, Calif., Belen, N. Mex., 
Waynoke, Okla., and Kansas City 
work the clock around. Electron- 
ically-controlled “‘Shump’’ yards 
speed the switching. 


SANTA FE PRECISION—SANTA FE SPEED 


On-time delivery calls for full-time 
precision to keep these schedules 
“ton the advertised.” 

After the potatoes come the wheat 
... citrus fruits... grapes... mel- 
ons...and green vegetables all 
year long —flooding east from Santa 
Fe country to you. Everything 
from avocados to zucchini. 

It costs Santa Fe millions of dol- 
lars to serve you so—and provide 
you with Super Chiefs, too! But 
we’re proud to say they are earned 
dollars. Not one penny comes from 
the taxes you pay. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 
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POWER-full 
ELECTRA 
GEAR 
MOTORS 


RIGHT ANGLE TYPE 


Worm Gear Type. 4 H.P. to 
3 H.P. Speeds from 4 R.P.M. 
to 288 R.P.M. 


HIGH TENSILE-HEAVY DUTY 


HEAT TREATED ALUMINUM | 


ALLOY HOUSINGS 


For Greater Strength 


PARALLEL SHAFT TYPE 


For Greater Efficiency 


Extra slow speeds to one R.P.M. 
or lower. 


Large Chicago Stock 


__ | SCHRADE-BATTERSON CO. 


| 804 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago 
CHesapeake 3-9400 


Exclusive Representatives 


30 Years — Service at Its Best 


Trends 
in Finance 
and Business 


e Pension Plan Boom -— Pension 
trust and profit-sharing plans are be- 
ing put into effect in record numbers, 
reports Commerce Clearing House of 
Chicago. During the first three 
months of this year, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue “qualified” new 
plans for 1,346 employers, compared 
with 898 approved plans in the simi- 
lar period last year. “Qualified” 
plans are those which comply with 
the bureau’s complex regulations 
and thereby gain income tax exemp- 
tion and a deduction status for em- 
ployers’ payments to finance the_ 
plans. 

Commerce Clearing House, which 
is currently preparing a new Pension 
Plan Guide, further notes that em- 
ployer and employe contributions to 
pension and profit-sharing funds are 
now running in excess of $2 billion a 
year. It also finds a new, though as 
yet isolated, trend in pension plans. 
A few recently inaugurated plans 
provide pension benefits that will 
fluctuate with the cost of living. They 
are, so far, used only as supplements 
to more conventional plans and-are 
thus still in the experimental stage. 

One significance of the record pen- 
sion plan volume, the Chicago tax 
reporting agency believes, is that its 
effect on’ the stock market will be 
“strongly stabilizing and probably 
somewhat inflationary.” Since pen- 
sion funds are invested only in high- 
grade common stocks if they are in- 
vested in stocks at all, CCH believes 
the prices of the “blue chips” are. 
likely to continue in a long-term rise. 


e GI Home Loans— <A major ex- 
pansion in home lending for veterans 


| — in decided contrast to recent mort- 


gage money trends —is being mapped 
by the nation’s savings and loan as- 
sociations. So reports the United 
States Savings and Loan League 
which says that estimated GI lending 
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by savings associations during the 
second half of this year will be nearly” 
twice that of the same 1952 perioeg 

Reporting on the findings of a na- 
tionwide telegraphic survey of more 
than 200 associations in every part 
of the country, the league makes” 
these forecasts: 

(1) The rate of GI home lending | 
on a national average, will run at the 
rate of more than $100 million a 
month for the second half of 1953, 
compared with $58 million monthly | 
for the second half of 1952. (2) The. 
most noticeable expansion in Gig 
lending by savings associations will” 
take place in the east, the southeast, j 
the southwest, and the midwest, with © 
a slower pace of increase in west 
coast states. (3) In general, the most 
rapid revival in GI lending will oct 
cur among the larger, big city insti-_ 
tutions. (4) A substantial number » 
of institutions which were out of the | 
GI program entirely last year are- 
planning to return. (5) More chan F 
80 per cent of all savings associations — 
are planning to make GI loans in~ 
coming months, although the vol- 
ume will vary percentage-wise : 


institution to institution. 

The league’s executive vice presi- 
dent, Norman Strunk, believes this 
“greatly encouraging’”’ response re- 
flects the results of a campaign now. 
being conducted by the league to en- 
courage greater participation in the 
GI program by the trade organiza- 2 
tion’s more than 4,000 member sav- — 
ings institutions. 


¢ Steel Earnings Off — The net in- 
come of 52 iron and steel companies, © 
representing nearly 93 per cent of 
total steel ingot production, fell more 
than 22 per cent in 1952 from the 
previous year, although revenues 
dropped less than half that much, or 
9.7 per cent. The American Iro n 
(Continued on page 31) a 
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Red Crown’s Summer Formula is 


Deg : 


nm ~. Standard’s engineers 
put hundreds of blends 
2 = of gasoline through a 
[ 3 series of blistering tests 
== w) on the Mojave teed 
(ea ii) Only then was the best- 

i= performing hot weather 
blend Sie to be the 1953 summer- 
grade RED Crown. Here’s new assur- 
ance that now you'll get smoother 
summer power and freedom from that 
irritating hot-weather stalling known 
as‘‘vapor lock”’in yoursummer driving. 


Summer RED Crown is proved in torrid desert heat to 
be sure you get smoother performance for all your 


summer driving. At regular price you save with the 
premium volatility you need for smooth-flowing 


power, quick response in traffic with best possible 


mileage. A gasoline can be different. Try it and see! 
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A Vital Business 


Asset: Libraries! 


= HICAGOANS — and particular- 
ly Chicago businessmen — can 
Ss pose more questions than the 
vughest quiz master on television. 
you doubt it, ask the staffs of the 
ty’s three public libraries — the Chi- 
sgo Public Library, the John Crerar 
‘ibrary and the Newberry Library 
‘who spend uncounted hours an- 
yering daily inquiries which pay off 
andsomely, in this case for the ques- 
oners, in time and money saved and 
\formation gained. 
Examples: An_ advertising com- 
any recently needed complete infor- 
ation on the insulation industry to 
ail down a new account. A food 
acker needed technical data on the 
‘scoloration of canned vegetables. 
whiskey distiller, desiring a new 
-adename, was looking for the name 
> an “old Virginia family.” In each 
ise the information was supplied by 
‘Chicago library. 
There’s no telling what strange 
iestions may pop up. A depart- 
ent store recently asked the Chi- 
igo Public Library, “What is the 
eather in Sumatra between Febru- 
‘y and October?” Promptly sup- 
ied, the answer enabled the store 
» sell a woman's wardrobe with ab- 
slute assurance the customer would 
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By BETTY SAVESKY 


Chances are not one business man in a thousand really 


knows how excellent libraries can help him every day! 


be fittingly attired on the East In- 
dian island. 

From the standpoint of utilitarian- 
ism, Chicago’s library facilities are 
unsurpassed in the United States. 
This is due in part to a unique plan 
of cooperation under which the three 
libraries-have divided their fields of 
interest to avoid unnecessary over- 
lapping. Thus, the city is afforded 
more complete and more specialized 
collections than would otherwise be 
possible. 


id Cover Many Fields 


Largest of the three, the city’s pub- 
lic library contains literature of a 
broader and more general interest to 
business, while its two companion li- 
braries concentrate on specialized 
collections of outstanding calibre. 


Chicago Public’s vast accumulation — 


of business publications and refer- 
ence services covers everything from 
finance to labor relations and from 
office procedures to manufacturing 
directories. 

Crerar, the world’s largest library 
devoted exclusively to science, tech- 


nology and medicine, contains com- 
prehensive and rare collections that 


draw researchers from the country 
over. Newberry concentrates in the 
field of humanities, so that many of 
its prized collections are of primary 


interest to scholars. However, its ex- 
tensive works on printing, early 
Americana and history are constant 
source material for many businesses. 


How important are these institu- 
tions to Chicago’s business commu- 
nity? One authority, Crerar Li- 
brarian Herman H. Henkle, believes 
that well organized research infor- 
mation is as essential to a city’s in- 
dustry as are raw materials, power, 
labor and transportation facilities. 
And, he adds, Chicago’s exceptional 
research resources have been a factor 
in attracting more and more indus- _ 
trial laboratories to the area. 


Support for this statement comes 
from Research Director F. N. Peters 
of the Quaker Oats Company, who 
points out that Crerar was an im- 
portant consideration in his com- 
pany’s decision to locate a research 


laboratory in Chicago instead of ° 


near one of its mills. “A research lab- 
oratory,” says Dr. Peters, “is seriously . 
handicapped if it does not have 
ready access to a well-equipped re- 
search library.” 


Today, more than a hundred com- 
panies make annual contributions to 


Crerar. Another major industrial — 


group, the Chicago Chemical Li- 
brary Foundation raised $50,000 to 
help Crerar build its comprehensive 
collection of chemical literature and 
each year underwrites an additional 


ey, 
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$4,000 for the purchase of foreign 
chemical journals. It can even be 
argued that the city’s. library re- 
sources have played an important 
role in making Chicago the nation’s 
first city in industrial research, as 
noted by the National Research 
Council. More than 1,200 labora- 
tories are now located in the metro- 
politan area. 


Business Saves Time 


While technical specialists depend 
heavily on Crerar, general business 
more often turns to Chicago Public 
and Newberry for help. Like the 
time when the Outdoor Advertising 
Association was planning a series of 
pamphlets involving the birthdates 
and birthstones of prominent peo- 
ple. Instead of long hours spent in 
searching through Who’s Who and 
the like, they telephoned the public 


library and in a matter of minutes 
had a book that provided the data in 
easy form. 

On another occasion, when the 
same association wanted to learn if 
research studies it was planning on 
vision, legibility, remembrance, de- 
sign and color would duplicate sim1- 
lar studies by others, it turned to the 
public library. In the general card 
catalog were publications on _psy- 
chology, vision testing and allied sub- 
jects. In the art department were 
more publications on size, design, 
shape and color. ‘The magazine in- 
dexes covered current studies in 
these fields, and finally the library’s 
educational department helped lo- 
cate universities and colleges already 
conducting similar research. All in 
all, it was a comprehensive job of li- 
brary assistance. 

Marshall Field and Company once 
asked the Chicago Public Library to 


Chicago Public Library, largest of the city’s three public 
institutions, offers a vast accumulation of business publi- 
cations and reference works covering everything from finance 
and labor relations to office and manufacturing procedures 


; 
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identify a line from a Moliere play 
to make possible the sale of an ex- 
pensive art object bearing the quota- 
tion in French. Another Field cus- 
tomer who had only planned to ac 
quire an old print became intrigued 
by a quotation it contained by an 
Eighteenth Century writer. Chicago 
Public turned up the writer’s mem= 
oirs containing a letter with the ex- 
act quotation. This so delighted the 
customer that he wound. up purchas- 
ing a sizeable art collection! 


Not Just Bookworms! 


Fields, which has even asked the 
public library, “How many days are 
required to hatch a “robin’s egg?” 
was once commissioned to submit a 
decoration scheme for a new hotel 
in the Near East. Up came the li- 
brary with a trunkload of books, 

(Continued on page 26) 


Crerar is the world’s 
largest library devoted 
to science, technology 
and medicine exclusively - 
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What really worries top com- 
pany executives? Taxes? Fi- 
nances? Politics? All wrong, 
says this well-known authority 
who tells the secret of . 


What Presidents 
hink About At Night! 


By JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


These sprightly, but nonethe- 
less thought - provoking, observa- 
tions by the president of Interna- 

‘tional Harvester Company were 
originally delivered before the 
ninth “graduating class” of the 
University of Chicago’s executive 


training program on June 10, 


1953. All of these part-time schol- 
ars also hold full-time jobs in busi- 


ness. The Editors. 


boxing match that goes 15 

rounds to no decision, for I 
1m going to talk about problems 
fo than answers. The mechanics 
£ 


(ies discussion may be like a 


f running a business are really not 
ery complicated, when you get 
own to essentials. You have to make 
me stuff and sell it to somebody 
or more than it cost you. That's 
aS all there is to it, except for a 
w million details. 

. +One of the characters in a popular 
slay summed up the fundamental 
wroblem of business pretty well. He 


1 he’d been trying for two years _ 


cost a dime, sell for a dollar —and 
be habit-forming. 

So it isn’t hard to run a business, 
from the standpoint of business 
operations. A president doesn’t usu- 
ally worry too much about the things 


that most people expect to bother 


him. For example, he seldom lies 
awake very long thinking about fi- 
nances, or lawsuits, or sales or pro- 
duction or engineering or account- 
ing problems. He is pretty well able 
to take care of those during regular 
business hours, except for unusual 
cases. 


Sweat and Struggle! 


Furthermore, when he approaches 
such problems the president can 
bring to bear on them all the energy 
and trained judgments and past ex- 
perience of his whole organization. 
There are other problems, however, 
that he has to sweat and struggle 
with, largely by himself. They are 
the problems he thinks about~ at 
night. They all arise out of one 


oe 
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simple fact, that can be summed up 
in one sentence: 


The biggest trouble with industry 
is that it is full of human beings. 


The longer you are a president, — 


the more firmly that fact will be 
riveted in your mind. That is why 
you lose sleep, why your hair first 


turns gray, then gets thin, and then’ 


falls out altogether, unless you are 
lucky. While a drill press never 
sulks and a drop hammer never gets 
jealous of other drop hammers, the 
same cannot be said for people! 


A turret lathe may run one part — 


for 10 years without affecting its 
ability or its willingness 
switched at any time to another part. 


But men are not that way. They de- _ 


velop habits and likes and dislikes. 


With people you have the same gen- — 
eral problems of preventive mainte- _ 
premature obsolescence or a 


nance, 
complete operational failure that 
you have with machines. Only they s 
are very much harder to solve. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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A turret lathe in one big plant 
the government will not give up, 
the Capital’s Naval Gun Factory 


For a century and a half 
government has been in- 
vading private industry; 
can we now turn the tide? 


CAN HEY PUT 


THE WORLD'S GIGGEST BUSINESS 


— OUT OF BUSINESS ? 


By R. M. WINTERS 


HE greatest back-to-private en- 
terprise movement in U. S. his- 


tory is quietly taking shape these 
days in Washington. With it, the 
gradual accumulation by the fed- 
eral government of production facil- 
ities that directly compete with pri- 
vate industry is being sharply re- 
versed. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
government’s invasion of private in- 
dustry really began a century and a 
half ago. But the greatest penetra- 
tion, of course, occurred in New 
Deal days and during World War II 
when the government of more or less 
necessity went into one business after 
another. 

_ Today, the government’s indus- 
trial enterprises are truly staggering. 
By far the world’s biggest business, 
it owns, among other things, some 
28 synthetic rubber factories, scores 


The government's synthetic rubber plants 
are now valued at $550 million; some be- 
lieve they could be sold to industry for 


$300 million. 


of electric power plants and fertilizer 
factories, a tin smelter, two paint fac- 
tories, a rum factory, a rope factory, 
several railroads, a fleet of ocean- 
going commercial ships, a fleet of 
river barges, and literally hundreds 
of warehouses. 


$25 Billion Business! 


The list is incomplete for the sim- 
ple reason that no one really knows 
just how much the government 
owns. It has, however, been esti- 
mated that the value of these far- 
flung enterprises approximates $25- 
billion! 

If all government facilities were 
dumped on the auction block, they 
would at one crack balance the fed- 
eral budget, reduce taxes substan- 


tially, and prompt thousands of big | 


and little businessmen to declare a 


Photos show operations. . . 


general holiday in celebration of the” 
rebirth of free enterprise in Amer- 
ica! ’ 

This, of course, is beyond the 
realm of possibility. In all too many 
cases, the shedding process will be so” 
painful to government bureaucrats” 
that real progress may take months, 
But an aroused Congress now ap- 
pears determined to prune back, 
more or less drastically, the qover 
ment’s worldwide business empire. 
Already, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has made significant progress in 
the same direction. 

As Senate Leader Bob Taft re 
marked in Chicago recently, “We are 
faced with an effort to put the fed 
eral government into the actual con- 
duct of business, a process of direct 
socialism. . . . But certainly experi- 
ence, as eel as theory, leads to th 
conclusion that there is little fr free. 
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flom, initiative or new ideas in an 
ectivity long conducted by govern- 
puent. Government operations 
thould certainly be held to a mini- 
bhoum.” 

} While some government plants 
pire already being disposed of, Con- 
Frress is nevertheless insisting on a 
horough job. One of the first reso- 
tutions introduced in the current 
songress, a proposal by Rep. Fred 
soudert, Jr., of New York, would 
reate a five-member committee to 
make a full and complete inquiry 
mto the commercial activities and 
vunctions of the government. It 
vould then recommend practical 
methods of transferring any or all 
tuch activities to private citizens, co- 
byperatives, or corporations. 


_— 


in typical plants. (left) Huge 
ccoagulating tanks for making latex 
cand (above) a battery of hydraulic 
ppresses receives rubber from dryers. 


Another resolution introduced by 
Rep. Fred Busbey of Illinois envi- 
‘sions a “commission to study govern- 
ment competition with private tax- 
paying enterprise,” adding that it 
should be the intent of Congress to 
“curtail or abolish those business ac- 
tivities engaged in by the federal 
government for which ample facili- 
ties are available by private taxpay- 
ing enterprise.” Busbey figures the 
federal payroll could thereby be cut 
by hundreds of millions annually. 

_ Traditionally, the principal ex- 
cuse for the government getting into 
business in the first place has been 
an emergency, either in war or peace. 
But, once into a business, the gov- 
ernment is in the unfortunate habit 
of staying in it — indefinitely. 

_ The history of the Reconstruction 


?inance Corporation provides an en- 


lightening example. RFC started as 
a legitimate depression agency 
che irged with lending money to busi- 
nesses denied private bank loans. 

3ut the super-lending agency kept 
its doors flung wide when business 
was booming. In World War II, 
RFC —by now looking for new 
worlds to conquer—strode into large- 
scale industrial operations. Few peo- 
ple objected, because only the gov- 
ernment had the resources te build 
the scores of synthetic rubber and 
magnesium plants and other indus- 
trial establishments needed during 
the war. 

The rubber plants cost the gov- 
ernment over $700 million. After 
several plants were disposed of and 
some transferred, RFC values the 


A rocket launcher assembly line in 
fullscale production at the ultra- 
modern Washington, D. C., Naval Gun 
Factory, not far from Capitol Hill 


facilities at $550 million. Under pro- 
visions of the Rubber Act of 1948, 
the president recommended to Con- 
gress last April that the plants be 
disposed of promptly. Although the 
present law authorizes the govern- 
ment to operate the plants until 
March, 1954, chances now are that 
they will be in private hands by 
then. 


The Rubber Empire 


Says Rep. Paul Shafer of Michi- 
gan, who helped formulate legisla- 


tion setting up the wartime rubber © 


program, “Anyone who has faith in 
American industry will have no hesi- 
tation in agreeing that private in- 
dustry will promote greater progress 
in the development of better  syn- 
thetic rubber.” And he adds that the 


fa 


government should realize about 
$300 million for its rubber-produc- 
tion facilities. 

The fate of RFC itself was sealed 
at the White House last March. The 
main RFC operations are to be trans- 
ferred to the Treasury for liquida- 
tion, but indications are that the 
Treasury will be authorized to make 
necessary defense loans to small busi- 
ness much like RFC did. Meanwhile, 
the rubber reserve program (RFC’s 
part in rubber stockpiling) will be 
transferred to the Commerce De- 
partment. This, however, is some- 
thing of a compromise designed to 
be palatable to RFC’s friends in the 
Senate, who may stage a real battle 
against sacking the agency. 

The government should have little 


This government-in-business project 
went sour! Government-built homes in 
Georgia were condemned before being 
occupied. They were built in a swamp! 


difficulty disposing of synthetic rub- 
ber plants, but it may be much 
harder to dispose of its barge lines. 
Southern congressmen like the sub- 
sidized service their constituents get 
and a battle is expected. With Con- 
gressional authorization, Commerce 
Secretary Weeks is taking steps to 
liquidate the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration which has operated the 
barge lines since the ’twenties. Origi- 


nally, the agency was set up by Con- | 


gress to promote and develop water 
transportation on the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. It has since been’ 
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operated along commercial lines, _ 


with its own executives, a traffic de- _ 
partment and a_ terminal, _depart- | 


ment. It receives no appropri ott 


but operates under a budget; pro- — 
| fgg 
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French coal miners leaving pits — 
they play a vital role in Europe's 
ambitious cooperative steel venture 


European Steel: 
A Market Threat? 


By JACK ROBINS 


Europe’s ambitious coal and 
steel “community” has ripped | 
away tariffs and other trade 
restrictions in a cooperative 
battle to hike export markets 


French steel companies in Lorraine 
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countries with a total popula- 
tion almost exactly equal to 
that of the United States, combined — 
to create a common market for coal 
by wiping out tariff and other trade — 
restrictions for this basic commodity. — 
On May I, the same plan of market 
pooling went into effect with respect 
to steel. a 
Since the first of this year, steel 
manufacturers in all six of the coun- 
tries — France, West Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
Italy —have been paying a small tax — 
to a new “super government” which | 


[es February 10, six European. 


their parliaments voluntarily set up 


to manage the marketing of coal and ~ 
steel. The new “government,” called © 
the European Coal and Steel Com-— 
munity (ESCS), grew out of what 
was known as the “Schuman Plan,” — 
after the French Foreign Minister, — 
Robert Schuman, who first advanced 
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- As a political development, ESCS_ 
y : 


“Sollac'’— a new sheet and strip. a 
plant built cooperatively by nine 
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utterly unique. Nothing like it 
s ever been done before. Because 
this, there has been so much em- 
iasis on the political aspect in 
ticles about ESCS that its economic 
mificance has been overshadowed. 
What’s happening to steel under 
MCS is economically important be- 
use the world market is undergo- 
© a period of change in which 
oduction is overtaking supply. Mi- 
ael J. Layton, head of the interna- 
mal relations department of the 
‘itish Iron and Steel Foundation, 
mmed it up recently in a speech 
the American Iron and Steel 
‘stitute: 
“In the United States new plants 
ould soon make it possible to meet 
mme demand and re-enter the ex- 
rt market in a more substantial 
1y. In Europe, the same conditions 
e occurring. Capacity this year 
id next should be well ahead of 
quirements, and raw materials — 
nile unable to keep full capacity 
xing — will probably be more than 
ficient. The market is becoming 
mpetitive again and prices, cartels, 
1d other market arrangements are 
ming back into the picture.” 
Our own National Production 
uthority estimates are that world 


steelmaking capacity increased 26 
million net tons during 1952, Of 
this, the U. S, accounted for 8.9 mil- 
lion tons, and the 17 steel-producing 
countries of Western Europe for 5.2 
million tons. 

This expansion was symbolized 
not only by the vast new American 
plant north of Philadelphia on the 
Delaware River —its chimneys and 
surrounding communities a familiar 
sight to air travelers between New 
York and Washington — but by mod- 
ern new mills like “Sollac,” a sheet 
and strip plant built cooperatively 
by nine French steel companies in 
the Moselle Valley of Lorraine. 


Seven Million Export Tons! 


Sollac is one of the plants operat- 
ing under ESCS. The six countries 
of ESCS produced 46,027,000 short 
tons of steel in 1952; Western Eu- 
rope as a whole produced 69,881,000. 
Expansion plans look toward the 
production of 84,500,000 tons in 
1956, of which ESCS will produce 
56,900,000. 

Layton’s estimate that Western 
Europe will have about seven mil- 
lion ingot tons to export in 1956, 
enough to meet about 80 per cent of 
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world export requirements, and ap- 
proximately the same percentage as 
European suppliers met before the 
war, makes the European expansion 
worth examining by U. S. steel man- 
ufacturers and businessmen. 

To understand what has happened 
as a result of ESCS, it is necessary to 
contract the conditions that once ex- 
isted. Prior to February 10 for coal 
and May I for steel, there were six 
sovereign nations, each with its own 
tariff system, each with its own sys- 
tem of regulating the goods that 
came into and flowed out of the 
country. Each had its own corporate 
and sales tax systems, its own social 
security systems and limitations on 
the movement of foreign labor into 
the country. 

Now the two basic products move 
within the common market without 
being subject to tariffs. They must be 
priced without regard to the nation- 
ality of the buyer, or other forms of 
discrimination. A French consumer 
buying steel from an Italian or Ger- 
man producer does not have to worry 
about obtaining the necessary cur- 
rency; his government is pledged to 
make the financial transaction pos- 
sible. Freight rates cannot be raised 

(Continued on page 43) 


Production scenes in cooperative European 
steel mills, which under European Coal and 
Steel Community plan hope to have about 


seven million ingot tons for export by ‘56 
Mutual Security Adm. Assn. 
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Somewhat over two years ago the Federal Reserve System, which for 
two decades had maintained cheap money in this country, removed its 
arbitrary support of the money market and adopted a policy of letting 
supply and demand establish interest rates. The subsequent rise in the 
price of money has resulted in an increasingly sharp controversy, as both 
business and consumers have felt the broadening effects of steadily 
higher interest rates. The accompanying article, which first appeared 
in the monthly letter of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
outlines the case for a free money market. It also answers several wide- 
spread misconceptions as to just who is benefiting from the advancing 
trend in interest rates. COMMERCE presents these observations to 
its readers as an unusually clear exposition of a complex subject which 
is of great significance to the economy collectively and to many busi- | 
nessmen individually. The Editors. ; 


The Facts About Interest Rates _ 


serve abandoned its wartime and 


mental controls caused Ameri- 
cans to forget the meaning of 
free markets? 

The query seems pertinent in view 
of the controversy that has arisen 
over higher interest rates, especially 
the issue of 314 per cent Treasury 
bonds. The outcry against “tight 
money” reveals a surprising number 
of basic misconceptions, even in 


ee twenty years of govern- 


quarters where more understanding 
might be expected and is needed. 
Perhaps the most pervasive of 
these misconceptions is that the Fed- 
eral Treasury is responsible for the 
interest-rate level. In reality, ‘Treas- 
ury domination of the money mar- 
ket ended more than two years ago. 
In March, 1951, the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System reached 
an accord whereby the Federal Re- 


BOND YIELDS AND INTEREST RATES 


PERCENT PER ANNUM 
3.5 


PERCENT PER ANNUM 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


early postwar policy of “pegging” 
prices of government securities and: 
resumed its normal statutory func- 
tion of regulating the credit supply 
“with a view to accommodating com- 
merce and business and with regard 
to... the general credit situation of 
the country” (the language of the 
Federal Reserve Act). 

As long as the Federal Reserve 
continued to support the govern- 
ment securities market, the Treasury 
remained free to borrow at such in- | 
terest rates as it chose to pay, and the. 
Federal Reserve was obliged to stand 
ready to purchase from owners all 
securities offered at prices corre- 
sponding to the predetermined rates. 
Such purchases increased bank re- 
serves and thereby formed the basis’ 
for an expansion of the money sup- | 


Ply. 
Supply and Demand 


Any effective regulation of credit | 
by the Federal Reserve under such 
conditions was obviously impossibl. 
The supply of and demand for 
money can never be balanced at a 
fixed interest rate, any more than 
the supply of and demand for a com- 
modity can be balanced at a fixed 
price. If the interest rate is set too 

(Continued on page 22) = 
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WHY YOU GET THE BAROMETER BLUES! 


* 


By DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER 


T IS a fact, well known to all, 
that there are some days that 
might have been humanely left 
right off the calendar. On these black 
occasions you wake up hating the 
world, your shoe string snaps, your 
razor gashes your jaw, the eggs are 


ON THOSE DAYS WHEN EVERYTHING GOES WRONG 


scorched, your wife needs more 
money, and a day at the office is a 
procession of headaches, arguments, 
and frustrations. Before consider- 
ing drastic measures on such dire 
days, it is wise, science will tell you, 
to glance at the barometer or a re- 


THE WEATHER IS PLAYING TRICKS ON YO. 


lable weather map. Here, indeed, 
may be the villain that has robbed 
you of your normally mild, tolerant 
and easy-going good nature! 

A friend of mine, a_ successful 
banker, once suffered a violent nerv- 
ous attack during a bitter argument 
over an exceedingly trifling matter. 
At length he calmed his ruffled nerves 
with the help of tablets, but what 
really caused his trouble? A thun- 
derstorm was in the making and the ~ 
banker, a usually mild-mannered _ 
man, was thrown in a state of nerv- 
ous anxiety by nothing more com- 
plicated than a falling barometer! 


A Cloudy Villian 


COREE ig ein aS eh eae 


Although all of us are more or less — 
influenced by weather, the odd thing — 
is that the same weather conditions — 
affect different people in different 
ways. They may stimulate and ex- 
cite the sensitive nerves of one per- 
son, while relaxing those of another — 
or depressing the spirits of still 
others. The composer Cherubini © 
once remarked to a visitor, “You see 
that black cloud coming up? When — 
it passes over, I will be in agony!” 
And that is precisely what happened. — 

People, of course, could get along | 


with each other much better if they 
(Continued on page 41) Rat 
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The Facts About Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 20) 


low, demand will increase, and the 
only way to keep the rate low is 
through a continuous and unlimited 
expansion of the money supply. That 
is inflation, 

Today, by contrast, the first rule 
of Treasury policy is, as W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, deputy to the secre- 
tary, recently expressed it, “that the 
Federal Reserve System shall be free 
to exercise its policy without inter- 
ference. This means, of course, that 
the Treasury must sell its securities 
in the market, at the going rate of 
interest, and not at an artificial rate 
supported by the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


Follow Policy 


In offering the 314 per cent bonds, 
the Treasury was conforming to this 
requirement. At the same time, it 
was carrying out the second rule of 
its policy, which is — again in Mr. 
Burgess’ words — “that more Gov- 
ernment securities must be sold to 
nonbank investors.” This need has 
long been recognized, but little prog- 
ress has been made toward meeting 
Ate 

The sale of short-term, low-inter- 
est securities to the banking system 
is the most inflationary way of mis- 
managing the debt. Hence the fund- 


ing of such obligations into long- 
term securities attractive to nonbank 
investors is a highly desirable ob- 
jective, although it is one that can- 
not be attained quickly because of 
the sheer magnitude of the task. Of 
the $140 billion of marketable Fed- 
eral debt now outstanding, 40 per 
cent is due within one year and an 
additional 16 per cent within two 
years. The preponderance of short- 
term debt is so great that about $12.5 
billion would have to be funded into 
securities of a maturity beyond five 
years during each of the next five 
years simply to avoid adding to the 
amount of debt due within one year. 
If progress toward reduction of the 
floating debt is to be made, a larger 
or longer funding program will be 
needed. The 314 per cent bond issue 
was merely one short step in this di- 
rection. 

The fact that the initiative in 
money-market policy has passed from 
the Treasury to the Federal Reserve 
System does not mean that the latter 
has raised interest rates. The Federal 
Reserve exercises no direct control 
over rates, nor does it attempt to fix 
any pattern of prices or yields on se- 
curities. Interest rates are determined 
by the market — by the demand for 
and supply of loanable funds. More- 
over, the Federal Reserve has no di- 


cig 


“Your secretary said you were out, so I just thought Td wait.” 
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rect control over the demand for 
such funds, It influences the supply, 
and its actions affect demand only to 
the extent that the resulting fluctua- 
tions in interest rates may encourage 
or discourage borrowing. 

As a matter of fact, the role of the 
Federal Reserve in the money mar- 
ket during the last two years has 
been essentially passive. The Re- 
serve System has not tightened the 
market; it has merely allowed the 
market to tighten itself. It has done 
nothing more than discontinue its 
earlier practice of holding interest 
rates at an artificial and inflationary 
level in order to support the market 
for government securities. 

The real reason for the rise in in- 
terest rates is evident. Since March, 
1951, the amount of intermediate 
and short-term consumer credit has 
increased by more than $5 billion. 
Bank loans have risen by $15 billion. 
Total private debt has expanded by 
$33 billion. Banks and other lenders 
are becoming “loaned up.” 


Borrowing Limit 


In the absence of open-market pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve, com- 
mercial banks can obtain reserves to 
extend further credit only by bor- 
rowing from the reserve banks or by 
selling securities to nonbank invest- 
ors. Both of these expedients have 
recently been used more freely than 
had been the case for many years. 
There is, however, a limit to borrow- 
ing beyond which banks are unwill- 
ing to go and beyond which the re- 
serve banks will not allow them to 
go. As for sales of securities outside 
the banking system, these can be 
made only at increasingly higher 
yields and lower prices, which mean 


losses to the banks and higher costs _ 


to borrowers. 

Another widespread misconcep- 
tion regarding the advance in inter- 
est rates is that banks and other lend- 
ing institutions are the principal 
beneficiaries. Among the comments 


of critics are such statements as that 
tighter money has “made it easier 


for banks, insurance companies, cor- 


porations, and private investors to — 
obtain higher interest rates, and thus 
higher profits, on money loaned to — 


the government” and that “it has 
been a decidedly favorable setup for 
the banks and banking interests.” 
The critics might recall that 
money has likewise been loaned to 
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FIRM 


edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 


Diversified 
Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


Buyers Guide Division 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. - 


Please send me free of charge a copy of the 
Buyers Guide and Industrial Directory of Chicago. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Your copy of the latest 
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GET ““PERFORMANCE 
FACTS” ... FIRST HAND 


See 
IRON FIREMAN 


equipment now 
firing in Chicago 
buildings 


The quickest way to reach a decision 
on new firing equipment is to see 
what it does in actual operation. 
We will gladly arrange for you to 
visit buildings now using IRON 
FIREMAN automatic heating equip- 
ment. You will also get an accurate 
engineering survey of YOUR particular 
firing problems — to tell you 
exactly what results you can obtain 
with IRON FIREMAN firing . . 


whether the fuel is gas, oil or coal. 
ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGATION 
@ 


Oil, Coal and Industriel Gas Burners 
Factory-Trained Heating Mechanics 


Full-Time Staff Heating Engineers 


Complete Stock of Replacement Parts 


Cae 
THE IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN 
MFG. CO. 


1105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Automatic Heating for Plants, 
Office Buildings, Apartments, Stores 
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THE PRESS THAT. 


After 14 years of research 
and development, here’s a 
giant new press that converts 
wood scrap into a continu- 
ous, low-cost panelling at 
30 feet a minute! 


| fee pictures on these pages show 
the operation of a unique, new 
press, developed by Bartrev Limited 
of England, which converts wood 
shavings, scrap and other forms of 
cellulose into all-wood panels on a 
continuous basis. According to the 
manufacturer, a team of almost 200 
engineers, physicists and chemists 
spent over I4-years developing the 
press which is said to turn out panels 


‘out some 30 million square feet of 


over 50 tons of normally wasted wood 


COMMERCE | 


selling for three to nine cents a 
square foot at mill level. 7 
Several of the 200-ton, 131-foot — 
presses are now under construction 
for sale in the United States and 
Canada (price: $615,000 at the com- — 
pany’s plant in England) through ~ 
the New York representative, Aries ~ 
Fiberboard Corporation. The first. 
press has been in operation in Eng- — 
land since June, 1952, and now turns — 


panel annually, working on a three- 
shift, seven-day week basis. 


The Bartrev Press uses somewhat — 


materials daily, converting them i 
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oduction of “Bartrevy board”: Waste 
havings and chips move along con- 
yor (1) on way to one-man operated 
ress (2) weighing 200 tons and turn- 
bz out 30,000,000 square feet of wood 
rmually. Technician (3) adjusts spe- 
illy-engineered bearings that provide 
most frictionless movement for Bar- 
boy Press. Photos 4 and 5 show stand- 
id power tools working all-wood 
nnelling which leayes press (6) in 


tinuous strip. ° 


ieeds up to 30 feet per minute. In 
peration, wood scraps are first re- 
luced to uniform fragments, then 
re automatically weighed and com- 
ined with small quantities — four to 
ight per cent—of inexpensive resins, 
| he treated material is then dis- 
‘ibuted by a special feeder onto an 
i dless 50-inch wide band of stainless 
teel which carries the material 
mrough a radio frequency unit for 
nre-heating. 

Later, the wood particles enter the 
eated pressure zone of the press, 
yhere the resin is set and the actual 
prmation of the board takes place. 
.n opposing upper steel band meets 
the carpet of wood particles, and 
af 


| Sa exerted by six hydraulic 


4 = 


units gradually eliminates warp-pro- 
ducing air pockets. Finished board 
is then delivered to be trimmed and 
cut into desired lengths by a travel- 
ing cut-off saw. Panel thicknesses are 
automatically controlled and range 
from 3/16 to 34 inch. 

The continuously-produced panel- 
ling, according to the manufacturer, 
can be made of all kinds of wood 
materials and other fibrous wastes. 
Both wet and dry resins can be used. 
Decorative papers, textiles, metal 
foils, or laminates can be bonded di- 
rectly to the board during the manu- 
facturing process, or the board itself 
can be used as an inexpensive core 
‘material for wood veneers and plastic 
laminates. Furthermore, says Bar- 


KES” WOOD AT 30 FERIA MINUTE! 


trev, the material can be sawed, cut, 
bent, screwed, nailed, drilled and 
jointed with ordinary woodworking 
tools. 

Heading the team which de- 
veloped the new press was William 
J. Fischbein, a British industrialist 


and plastics pioneer, who undertook - 


in 1938 to apply the principals of 
continuous production—developed in 
the metal, glass and paper industries 
— to wood manufacture. During the 
war his London laboratory was hit 
three times by enemy bombers, but 
he managed to complete a pilot 
model of the press and later super- 
vised the building of the first full- 
scale production unit that went into 
operation 13 months ago. 
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STEEL 


To your specifications 


e ANNEALED AND TEM- 
PERED SPRING STEEL 


e ELECTRIC WELDED 
STEEL TUBING 


e ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
STRIP STEEL 


e COLD AND HOT 
ROLLED SHEETS 


e COLD AND HOT 
ROLLED STRIP 


@ FLAT WIRE 


SLITTING - EDGING — 
— SHEARING 


Phone COrnelia 7-6969 


for Better Steel Plus Better Service 


BONNEKAMP ARBUCKLE 
AND 
BURGE STEEL CORP. 
9257 N LARAMIE AVE. 
SKOKIE, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 
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H. HORWITZ CO. 


Est. 1899 
36 S. STATE ST. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
Premium and Promotional Merchandise 
for: Sales Contests, 
Incentive and 
Promotional Programs, 
Longevity Awards 


Write for our 242 page catalog 
“Jewel Values”! Our representa- 
tive will call on request. 

Phone CEntral 6-1702 
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A Vital Business Asset: Libraries 


(Continued from page I#) 


pamphlets and clippings on the 
country and its culture. Fields also 
used the public library in preparing 
a reading course in merchandising 
for its sales personnel. 

Chicago’s public library would 
like to dispel the notion that librar- 
ies are merely places for bookworms. 
Miss Irene Peterson, who runs the 
business and civics department, 
sometimes complains, “Why is it that 
businessmen shy away from libraries? 
Rather than seek a factual answer to 
his questions, the average business- 
man calls a friend, who usually does 
not know the answer either.” 

On the other hand, Chicago Pub- 
lic does handle some 3,000 phone 
queries a month just in its business 
and civics department. ‘There are 
two kinds: questions that can be 
answered rapidly, and those that re- 
quire reference work. With-.a_ pro- 
fessional staff of 15, the department 
annually handles 85,000 information 
questions and 50,000 reference ques- 
tions that come in by telephone, mail 
and personal visits. 

There are easy questions like 
what’s the address of a manufacturer 
in California or the population of a 
city in Indiana. Among the best 
thumbed volumes are trade director- 
ies, of which the library has an ex- 
tensive collection covering almost 
every industry. State directories of 
manufacturers also come in for heavy 
usage as do books and services deal- 
ing with federal taxation, regula- 
tions and the like. 


Full Patent Files 


The public library also has a file 
of all patents, plus a complete file of 
all Congressional proceedings, in- 
cluding committee hearings, and an 
extensive collection of out-of-town 
and foreign telephone books. For- 
eign traders are heavy users of the 
library’s telephone books from cities 
like London, Liverpool and Rome. 
Also in the stacks are Chicago City 
Directories from 1839 to 1928, the 
older ones on microfilm, which in- 
surance companies use to check bene- 
ficiaries and realtors to clear titles, 

The business department even 
claims it can spot a stock market 
flurry by the volume of quotation 
inquiries! Estate lawyers use the fi- 
nancial files to certify stock prices 


on given dates years ago, and queries | 
regarding the value of foreign cur-) 
rencies are common. Occasionally 
these require digging, as when a re- 
cent caller asked, “What was the | 
British pound worth in 1870?” | 

Foreign business conditions give) 
rise to other queries. Last month a) 
corporation executive asked the) 
meaning of “co-determination, 
which he understood to be a current 
development in Germany. Chicago) 
Public had the answer: union mem-— 
bers participate directly in policy- 
making through election to a com- 
pany’s board of directors. 


Sales Bibliography 


More frequent questions, however, 
require information on office salaries 
in Chicago or for books on topics 
like customer relations and indus- 
trial psychology. Chicago Public has | 
distributed 15,000 copies of its biblio- 
graphy of books on salesmanship, an_ 
item that has just recently had an» 
upturn in popularity. i 

Labor unions are also afforded oe | 
tensive services by the public ae 
which has an excellent collection of © 
books and pamphlets on labor legis-_ 
lation, collective bargaining, wage 


contracts and negotiations, health~ 


plans, unemployment insuranga 
labor history, pensions and job eval- 
uation. The library has numerous _ 
films for use at labor meetings, where | 
staff members are frequent speakerssq 
describing the information available 
at the library. E 

A friendly neighbor across the 
street from the public library is the 
John Crerar Library, frequently 
called Chicago’s scientific informa- 
tion center. Not only does it hold 
the Midwest's largest medical library, 
but also outstanding research mate- 
rials in chemistry, physics, applied 
mathematics, biology and geology. 
Among its other specialized fields 
are_ electronics, metallurgy, fuels, 
railroads, petroleum, engineering, 
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tific works to technical reports pub- 
lished last week. On its current pe- 
riodical list are 10,000 scientific anc 
technical publications. a 
A six-month Crerar reader study 

as all nia . 
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llosed that 25 per cent are com- 
yy personnel involved directly in 
pany research. Fifty per cent of 
kk use is by students in the schools 
m which industry draws its re- 
«ch and engineering personnel. 
irerar also offers industry a 
oque library service. Through its 
eearch Information Service, it con- 
tts paid literature research on a 
«-profit basis. Since 1947, RIS has 
pleted more than 800 such proj- 
,, all handled confidentially. 


mong companies that have used 

service are Abbott Laboratories, 
eerican Can, Commonwealth Edi- 
i Continental Can, General Mills, 
rernational Harvester, Interna- 
ial Minerals and Chemical Corpo- 
con, Pepsodent Division of Lever 
»thers, Pullman - Standard, Rey- 
cds Metals, Sherwin-Williams, 
fft, Upjohn, and Victor Adding 
cchine. 


Titanium Research 


srane Company commissioned 
5 to gather a comprehensive bib- 
graphy on the wonder metal, ti- 
iium, which at first was held con- 
ential but later was made available 
all industry for a modest fee. RIS’s 
t big project came from the 
omic Energy Commission when it 
; commissioned in 1948 to abstract 
published literature, foreign and 
mestic, relating to nuclear science. 
rrently, RIS also serves foreign 
lustry through a contract with the 
tual Security Agency and the De- 
‘tment of Commerce. Answering 
= foreign query, RIS supplied in- 
mation which resulted in a 30 per 
it saving on a firm’s materials 
idling costs. 

The RIS staff, collectively reading 
odd languages, includes chemists, 
ysicists, an electronics specialist, a 
tallurgist, an engineer, a geologist 
1 biological scientists. In addition 
RIS research work, these special- 
also prepare three journals, Cre- 
‘Metals Abstracts, a monthly cov- 
ng the minor metals of special 
erest to research and industrial 
velopment — titanium, vanadium, 
lybdenum, zirconium, hafnium 
1 the rare earths. Leukemia Ab- 
icts, a monthly journal covering 
. world’s literature on this disease; 
1 for the Council of American Bio- 
ilysts, a quarterly Abstracts of 
analytic Technology, designed to 


*» medical laboratories abreast of 
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the latest techniques of chemical 
analysis. 

Crerar is justifiably proud of the 
accomplishments that have sprung 
from work conducted in its research 
rooms. In 1928 a young electrical 
engineer, A. W. Haydon, became fas- 
cinated with electric clocks and small 
electric timing motors. With one 
year of college training he turned to 
Crerar as his “university,” poring 
over works on alternating current 
ohenomena and electrical apparatus. 

‘Two years later he went to Water- 
bury Clock Company, where he 
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helped design a motor for electric 
clocks. Later, working alone, he de- 
veloped motors for timers, time de- 
lay relays and time switches, later 
setting up his own company to manu- 
facture them. During the war his 
motors were used in radar and other 
electronic controls built for the 
armed forces. ‘Today, the man who 
was educated at Crerar “university” 
heads a thriving business. 

Research Director Gustav Egloff 
of Universal Oil Products Company 
used Crerar to gather tens of thou- 
sands of separate details on hydro- 


Here’s a Hole 188,000,000 FEET DEEP! 


One hundred and eighty-eight million feet down!...that’s the total feet 
of hole your American Petroleum Industry drilled in 1952. It represents 
the 48,800 new wells they completed throughout the United States. So 
what?...So it means a greater reserve of oil than ever before in U. 5. 
history. It’s oil needed to meet the all-time peak demand of the American 
consumer . . . estimated as high as 8,022,000 barrels a day in the last quarter 
of 1952!...and it cost the industry 4 billion dollars to produce these truly 


outstanding results! 


Cities Service drilled 375 miles of holes itself in 1952, carrying on ex- 
ploration activities during the year that extended over 26 states, and into 
Canada and Mexico, and produced 43,000,000 bar- 


rels of liquid petroleum. Cities Service is proud to 
play its part in this tremendous effort to keep our 
standard of living the highest in the world...to 
keep America vital and strong for its role as the 


leader for world peace. 


| An Important part of the American Oil Scene 


CITIES 
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carbons, from which sprang his now 
standard treatise on the subject. 
Unlike science- minded Crerar, 
Newberry Library is largely devoted 
to the humanities — literature, his- 
tory, religion, philosophy, ethics, 
languages, fine arts and folklore. 
However, Newberry also houses one 
of the world’s few special collections 
on the graphic arts, established by 
the John M. Wing Foundation. 
The Wing collection provides not 
only a working library on the his- 
tory and development of the arts of 
printing, engraving, bookbinding 
and book illustration, but also speci- 
mens of fine book-making down 
through the ages. Newberry has been 
a meeting place and exhibition hall 
for the Society of ‘'ypographic Arts 


and has offered lectures and study 
groups jointly with the society. 
Newberry, with its famed collec- 
tion of Americana, is often asked 
such questions as the details of the 
first marriage in the United States. 
Particularly rich sources for adver- 
tising copy writers are its collections 
of early American magazines, like 
Nineteenth Century Life Magazines 
and Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 
Newberry’s Ayer collection, deal- 
ing with the white man’s first contact 
with native peoples in the Western 
Hemisphere, is in constant use. Users 
of its valuable collection of early In- 
dian charts and maps have included 
Rand, McNally and R. R. Donnel- 
ley. Burlington Railroad historians 
used Newberry’s collections in pre- 


Ten Offices Throughout Chicagoland 
Offering Complete Real Estate Service 


BAIRD & WARNER 


Osstcb kesh in 1855 
CEntral 6-1855 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


SCREWS - NUTS > , 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SOLD AND FINANCED 


We have several choice locations immediately 
available, both Vacant and Improved. We can 
also finance construction or handle refinancing 
by long-term mortgage or Sale-Lease Plan. 


BOLTS \ 
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paring the road’s centennial histor 
and the research for displays ar 
promotion of the Freedom ‘Trai 
took place at Newberry. NBC us¢ 
Newberry files to find an old book ¢ 
music, and encyclopedia publishe 
frequently use its archives to authel 
ticate reports. 

On one occasion, R. R. Donnelle 
turned up a striking color map, cir 
1586, of the voyage of Sir Franc 
Drake at Newberry. It was repr 
duced in an advertising mailin 
piece, and produced more repli 
than any other mailing piece befoi 
or since. 

Newberry’s extensive geneolog 
department is used by insurang 
companies to check heirs and gt 
proof of age, by the Federal Burea 
of Investigation and by _ proba 
lawyers. The library’s books yielde 
clues that helped find the heirs of a 
80-year-old Cleveland recluse wh 
died five years ago, leaving over 
million dollars. 

The library also contains man 
reference works on heraldry, fro1 
which shields for such institutions ¢ 
Wesleyan and Columbia Univers 
ties were designed —not forgettin 
the Chase candy wrapper “coat ¢ 
arms,” adapted from Chase famil 
heraldry.° 

To Chicago businessmen wh 
fully appreciate the scope and p 
tentialities of their facilities, th 
city’s libraries represent a world ¢ 
information on just about every sul 
ject in the world. As one satisfie 
businessman remarked, after reviey 
ing a research study conducted wit 
the help of an efficient library stat 
“The saving this represents is real 
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money in the bank.” 

He may, oddly enough, have bee 
speaking far more realistically tha 
he realized. Certainly Crerar libra 
lans will never forget the diliger 
reader who turned its rich resourc 
into money, though not necessari 
for the bank. This reader spel 
months pouring over Crerar’s pric 
less works on printing inks, pap 
making and photoengraving. Short 


MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 


Standards from Stock — Specials on Quick Order 


SCREWS 


Complete Stocks—All Sizes—All Metals—Al! Finishes 


SCREWS BOLTS NUTS WASHERS 
Socket Set Carriage Machine Wrought 
Socket Cap Machine Screw SAE & USS 
Bock Headless Set Stove Semi-Finished Lockwashers 
SS wasters Machine Toggle _ Castellated Brass 


“ Hexagon lag Slotted Machine 
ww Cap Cotter Cap Screw 

Bs Wood-Thumb Pins Wing Internal and 
Sheet Metal lock 


External 
AN NAS — Ordnance Specifications 


WASHERS 


THUMB : 
SCREWS in 


SS 
SOCKET CAP 
SCREWS 


ss 
vs. < 


Sine 


hendlin 
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FLAT O;-7 


WASHERS 


Gictive Screw & Mts Co. * 


SCREWS 


4254 NORTH PULASKi ROAD, CHICAGO 41, ILL., Tel. SPring 7-2900 


Electrical Plant Protection 
Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO - 
KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 Ne. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Dey and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


afterwards, this knowledge enable 
him to grind out currency that, ter 
porarily anyway, competed succes 
fully with Uncle Sam’s finest. 

Since this experience, Treasut 
agents have politely asked Crerar | 
report any over-diligent readers in i 
photoengraving department. It seen 
you just can’t be too careful wit 


libraries as thorough- -going as tho: 
in Chicago. > 
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TUBES FOR IVDUSTRY 


World’s biggest electronic 
tube warehouse opens in 
Chicago adding to the city’s 
preeminence in television 
set manufacturing. 


HICAGO’S importance as an 
electronics manufacturing cen- 
iter was further emphasized last 
»month when General Electric Com- 
pany formally opened the largest 
-electronic tube warehouse in the 
‘world at 3800 N. Milwaukee Ave- 
nue. The $875,000 structure con- 
tains about 100,000 square feet of 
floor space and, in addition to serv- 
ing as a warehouse, will house com- 
plete laboratory facilities for testing 
tubes of all kinds— industrial and 
transmitting, receiving, and _ televi- 
sion picture tubes. The photo above 
shows the TV-picture tube testing 
-and inspection department  sur- 
rounded by towering stockpiles of 
tubes. 
The new warehouse, which will 
serve 16 midwest and central states, 
has sheltered loading docks provid- 
ing space for accomodating five large 
‘truck trailers and four railroad 
eight cars simultaneously. 


In ceremonies marking the open- 
ing of the big warehouse, I. J. Kaar, 
manager of engineering of GE’s elec- 
tronics division, predicted that the 
demand for vacuum tubes, particu- 
larly for industrial use, will increase 
nearly 60 per cent over the next 
eight years. He cited the “automatic 
factory” as a major source of in- 
creasing demand, adding that in- 
dustry is rapidly approaching “an 
integrated nationwide © electronic 
business system.” 

Besides a nationwide order service 
and warehouse inventory operated by 
electronic business machines and co- 
axial cable to relay information from 
point to point, the GE executive said 
the same electronic system “could 
also be used to read household watt- 
hour meters, and transmit their in- 
formation automatically to machines 
which would make out bills and 
compile complete and continuous 
records.” 

Describing what he called an “elec- 
tronics evolution” rather than “revo- 
lution,” Mr, Kaar pointed that “we 
have many of the bits and pieces 
that can make up an integrated na- 
tionwide electronic business system.” 
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MOVING 

STORAGE 

PACKING 
Exrtimates Without Obligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 


Complete Commercial Services 


® Personnel Moving 

© Office Removals 

@ Merchandise Storage 
@ Record Storage 
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EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


MANAGEMENT: 


We all know it costs money to train 
and keep help. 


You can improve morale in your or- 
ganization by providing your workers 
with recreation. Now you can get them 
$30 worth for $1 each. 


Buy your workers SportScardS, which 
admit them FREE to these 20 leading 
sports and amusements: 


National Girls Baseball League 
Wrestling at Rainbo Arena 

Raceway Park Auto Races 
Maremont Speedway Drag Races 
Chicago Downs Harness Races 
Woodridge Golf Club 

Beverly Recreation Center 

Harlem Golf Range 

Chicago Seaplane Base Plane Rides 
Mercury Sightseeing Boat Rides 
Tenthouse Theatre — Highland Park 
Tenthouse Theatre — Park Forest 
Showcase Theatre 

Maid in the Ozarks on stage at Selwyn 
World Playhouse Theatre 

66 Drive-In Theatre 

Skyhi Drive-In Theatre 

Palladium Ballroom 

Grove Ballroom 

Ambassador Riding Club 


Holders of SportScardS are admitted 
FREE (with one paid) at all attractions, 
without even tax or service charge. 

Executives (or individuals) : Mail $1 
for each SportScard wanted. Special 


rates, On application, for quantities of 
100, 500 or 1,000. 


SportScardS 


333 N. Michigen Ave. STate 2-7444 


Where the 


RIGHT CONNECTION 


Counts 


A FAST, DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


34 Years Serving Midwestern Electrical Needs 


EFENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
965 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 
WAUKEGAN BRANCH: 
INTERSTATE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


1020 Greenwood Avenue 
Waukegan, Ill. * ONftario 2-1194 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


“SEeley 3-2765 


|THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


-_| VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


| 1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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World's Biggest Business 


(Continued from page 17) 


gram set up by the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act. 

Critics say the federal barge lines 
have long since outlived either justi- 
fication or usefulness. But they have 
fulfilled their original purpose of 
providing cheap transportation and, 
by Congressional edict, they cannot 
be sold or leased to anyone directly 
or indirectly connected with any rail- 
road. And, whoever buys or leases 
the lines must continue to provide 
the service now being given — for 
example, a costly “less-than-barge- 
load-lot” service instituted in recent 
years. 

At his first press conference last 
March, Secretary Weeks said he will 
“definitely try to sell” the barge 
lines, optimistically adding, “I- do 
not anticipate any objection in gov- 
ernment.” 

Even the barge line battle may be 
mild compared to what will happen 
if the government tries to unload the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Con- 
gressmen, ever the practical politi- 
cians, see little chance of TVA being 
sold to private enterprise. But the 
agency’s “empire-building” may be 
over. 


The World of TVA 


TVA has become the crowning 
symbol of government socialization. 
At first TVA built only dams for 
flood prevention, with electricity as 
a by-product. Later dams were built 
specifically for generating electricity, 
and within the past two years TVA 
has begun building steam generating 
plants avowedly to “firm up” water- 
generated power. 

As opponents predicted, electric 
power was only a stepping stone. 
TVA marched on into more indus- 
trial fields and today its commercial 
empire even includes fertilizer fac- 
tories which directly compete with 
private manufacturers. TVA _ sells 


fertilizer at $68 per ton, against the 


best private industry price of $100 
a ton; | 

Last year “FVA produced over 33,- 
500 tons of elemental phosphorus, 
142,900 tons of concentrated super- 
phosphate, 31,300 tons of calcium 
metaphosphate, 17,500 tons of fused 
tricalcium phosphate, and 136,000 
tons of ammonium nitrate fertilizer. 

But TVA still has many “friends” 


zs 


in Congress and they will offer a 
powerful barrier against attempts to 
abolish the agency. When the public 
learns the complete story of TVA 
operations, however, there will 
doubtless be mounting pressure to 
dispose of the agency. 

On still another government-in- 
business front, the Navy has now an- 
nounced its intention of getting out 
of the paint business. Since 1908 the 
Navy has operated paint factories at 
Norfolk, Va., and at Mare Island, 
Calif. They supply about two-thirds 
of the Navy’s paint needs. 


Coffee and Floor Wax! 


Over the years the Navy has been 
able to justify the existence of the 
plants to Congressional committees. 
But at a recent hearing the House 
inter-government relations subcom- 
mittee wasn’t impressed. It had been 
hammering away for months at mili- 
tary production of items that could — 
be handled by tax-paying private 
businesses. Last year the subcommit- 
tee wanted the Defense Department 
to get out of the coffee-roasting busi- 
ness, but finally settled for a plan of 
centralization under which the serv- 
ices will no longer compete against 
each other in buying green coffee. 

Recently, the Navy closed its 
clothing factory in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
but it is still making its own rope, 
its own naval guns (at the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Naval Gun Factory) and 
some airplanes (at the Philadelphia 
Aircraft Factory). The guns and the 
planes are special, not commercial 
items. So the Navy may keep on 
making them. But the paint fac- 
tories will doubtless be closed or sold 
to private industry. 

The General Services Administra- 
tion’s Public Buildings Service got~ 
into the making of emulsion-type- 
floor wax the same way the Navy got 
into the paint business. It couldn’t 
get the type of product it wanted. 

GSA claims that in 1948, when it 
tried to get emulsion-type floor wax, 
no maker could meet the specifica- 
tions. So the agency began “experi- 
mentally” working out a formula _ 
that industry could follow. Today 
an “experimental” factory in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is turning out about 
30,000 gallons of wax per year. This 
is a small part of what the govern- 
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cent buys, but it furnishes a good 
mrt of the wax needs of the feder al 
uuildings in Washington. 

'GSA says it plans to shut down 
then the proper formula is deter- 
lined and specifications prepared. 
losing down the plant cannot come 
¢O soon, say the waxmakers, who 
cel that 30,000 gallons is hardly an 

*xperimental” batch each year. 
congress hasn't looked over the oper- 
jion yet, but when it does, it may 
pecide that five years of “experi- 
¢entation” is enough. 

The movement to get the govern- 
cent out of business is catching. 
wen such fields as atomic energy, 
now reserved by law for government 
ction, may soon be opened for full 
irivate enterprise participation. 
ome actions looking toward this 
yventuality have already been taken. 

number of firms are now investi- 

ating AEC work to find out how 
vey can fit into the atomic power 
ind isotope production. 
It remains to be seen just how 
Hfective the get-the-government-out- 
'f-business campaign proves. While 
mere will be strong opposition right 
long, this is certainly the biggest 
rrive of its kind. Some beneficial re- 
uilts have already been realized and 
nore will come as Congress gets 
eeeper and deeper into the subject. 
m the end, private enterprise will 
eenefit when its tax-supported com- 
setitors go out of business. More 
mportantly, the nation as a whole 
vill benefit because the government 
n business is one of the surest symp- 
oms of socialism, which in recent 
ears hasn’t been “creeping” but gal- 
oping ahead in the United States. 


‘tends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


ind Steel Institute further reports 
hat profits fell to the 1949 level, 
lespite substantial increases in pro- 
luction and shipments of the various 
roducts as compared with the oper- 
tions of that year. 

The decline of $152,659,000 in net 
rcome to $529,535,178 was the sec- 
nd big reduction in two years and 
arried the return per dollar of rev- 
aue down to 4.95 cents, the lowest 
ice the end of the war. This was 
one of the lowest rates ever re- 
led, aside from World War I, 


of capacity. Net income after all 
charges in 1951 was 5.76 cents per 
dollar of revenue. 


© Investment Success— Which is 
more important to the investor: per- 
fect market timing or the ideal selec- 
tion of securities? According to 
Arthur Wiesenberger and Company 
of New York, the answer is selection. 
A recent study by the firm of long- 
term market movements actually 
shows that perfect selections of secur- 
ities by industrial groups would have 
brought — in selected cases — 3,000 
times greater profit than perfect 
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timing or the picking of tops and 
bottoms of market trends. 

The study, presented in the com- 
pany’s 1953 edition of Investment 
Companies —a reference work on 
mutual funds and closed-end invest- 
ment companies, discloses that a hy- 
pothetical invest of $100 beginning 
on January 1, 1915 would have 
reached $101,908 at the end of last 
year if the sum had been invested in 
common stocks representing a cross 
section of the market and sold at the 
top of each major market movement 
and repurchased at the succeeding 
bottom of the market. This is the 


ation to woe soa ee : 


The Know-It-Owl Says: 
LOOK in the 


RED BOOK 
with YELLOW PAGES 


for - Stenographers 


The RED BOOK is Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your telephone book 


Details got you down ? 


Need best stenog in town? 


e Accountants 
e Messenger Service 
e Collection Agencies 


Or anything else you need 


ELECTRIC 


POWERED HAND TRUCKS 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


AND TOWING TRACTORS _ |" | SERVICE 
C& & PARTS 


@® NEW & USED 
FORK TRUCKS 
® TOTE BOXES 
® BEACON HYDRAULIC 
DOCK BOARDS 
also 


RENTAL TRUCKS 


 SESSESESERSE 
Saint 


eA 


AYN 


CHICAGO PHONE 


SAcraments 2-5036 


MODERN HANDLING EQUIPMENT INC. 
625 N. KEDZIE AVE. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A COMPLETE 
PRECISION PLANT 
FOR CAPACITY 
* ECONOMY 1/16” TO 2-1/2” 


¢ EXPERIENCE 


* QUALITY AU stin 7 - 


e RELIABILITY 


e: 
“ 
4 


1312 N. CICERO AV. 


*SERVICE | 5696 st 
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well nigh unapproachable “perfect 
market timing.” 

However, the same $100 invested 
also in 1915 in perfectly chosen in- 
dustrial groups would have swollen 
to the fabulous sum of $379 million 
at the end of 1952, And picking those 
perfect groups was only mildly im- 
possible: it really only required 24 
selections in the 37-year period to 
achieve these handy results. ‘The 
moral of the story, says the company, 
‘js to lean on professional invest- 
ment managers who devote their en- 
tire time and efforts to careful selec 
tion of investments.’”’ You can worry 
about how to spend $379 millions! 


e Insurance Premiums Up— One 
volume of funds that never stops ris- 
ing is life insurance premiums. Ac 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance, the total of premium pay- 
ments to all U. S. life companies in 
1952 for life insurance and annuities 
reached $8.3 billion and this year 
may exceed $9 billion. By compari 
son with disposable personal income, 
last year’s payments set no record, 
however. - 


While the 1952 premiums were 
more than double those of 1940, they 
actually represented only 3.6 per cent 
of aggregate disposable personal in- 
come of American families, while the 
1940 premiums were equal to 5.1 per 
cent of such income. Life insurance 
premiums alone were $7.2 billion in 
1952, compared with $6.6 billion the 
year before and $3.4 billion in 1940. 
Annuities accounted for $1 billion of 
the 1952 premiums, compared with 
$400 million in 1940. 


e Starting Salaries Up— More em- 
ployers competing for fewer college 
graduates have shoved starting sal- 
aries to new all-time peaks for this 
year’s seniors, according to the eigh- 
teenth annual employment survey by 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance company. The survey covers 
131 universities, colleges and techni 
cal schools, nearly all of which report 
starting salaries for inexperienced 
graduates to be up from last year’s 
record levels, generally by around 
10 per cent. 


The 1953 averages reported by the 
various schools run $290-$310 | 
month for liberal arts men, $310-$33 
for business administration major: 
and $325-$375 for engineers, wit 
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Industrial 
Developments 


ee - in the Chicago Area 


NVESTMEN TS in industrial 
| plants in the Chicago area totaled 
11,028,000 in June compared with 
77,622,000 in June, 1952. Total in- 
restments for the first six months of 
F953 stood at $74,197,000 compared 
ith $74,657,000 in the same period 
ma 1952. These figures include ex- 
eenditures for the construction of 
cew industrial plants, expansions of 
Xisting buildings, and the acquisi- 
ion of land or buildings for indus- 
rial purposes. 


» Mathias Klein and Sons Com- 
pany, Inc., 3200 W. Belmont avenue, 
will construct a plant containing 
10,000 square feet of floor area at 
lhe corner of McCormick boulevard 
ind Touhy avenue in Skokie. The 
company produces linemen’s tools. 
Wright and Martin, architects; City 
Wide Builders, general contractor. 


® Molded Products Corporation, 
subsidiary of the Admiral Corpora- 
‘ion, will construct a 110,000 square 
foot building in West Chicago. The 
firm makes plastic products for its 
parent company. 


e Northern Metal Products Com- 
pany, 3300 W. Lake street, is con- 
structing a one-story building in the 
Clearing Industrial District of 
Franklin Park. The company makes 
metal stampings for the radio and 
home appliance industries. 


® Sylvania Electric Products Com- 
pany has established a plant for 
manufacturing and storage at the 
corner of Cornell and North avenues 
in the Clearing Industrial District 
of Melrose Park. The plant contains 
150,000 square feet of floor area. 


» Manhattan Royal Crown Corpo- 
cation, 3830 S. Michigan avenue, 
manufacturer of soft drinks, is build- 
ng a factory and office building at 
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2837 W. 47th street. The one-story 
structure will contain 67,000 square 
feet of floor area. 


e Zenith Radio Corporation has 
purchased the five-story building at 
3501 W. Potomac street. The build- 
ing contains 164,000 square feet of 
floor area. 


e Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 


is making alterations to existing 


structures on the property it pur- 
chased recently at Pfingsten and 
Dundee roads in Northbrook. Un- 
derwriters Laboratories expects to 
move its entire facilities to the new 
site over a period of years. 


e Dutch Mill Candy Company, 
2222 Diversey boulevard, will con- 


struct a candy plant at 2549 Elston 


avenue.-The factory will contain 
43,000 square feet of floor space. A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc., architect. 


e Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 W. 19th street, is moving to its 
new plant at 2900 W. 36th street, 


_which contains 30,000 square feet of 


floor area. 


e E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company will erect a 45,000 square 
foot structure in Lincolnwood. The 
building will be used as a regional 
distribution point and sales office. 


e Foote Brothers Gear and Ma- 
chine Corporation, 4545 S, Western 
avenue, is constructing a 36,000 
square foot addition to its factory in 
Downers Grove. 


e Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich., will 
add approximately 33,000 square 
feet of floor area to its North Chi- 
cago plant. This plant, which houses 
the Oakes Division of the company, 
makes automotive and refrigerator 
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50,000 SQ. FT. 


Northwest 

Labor supply walks to work 
Sprinklered 

Heavy power 

Truck level loading 


Well maintained 


Good investment 


Exclusive Agents — 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. - Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


Hastings Compressed Asphalt 
Block Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
at CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 
“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


FOR SALE 


STEEL FABRICATING 
PLANT 


Job and production runs. 10,000 feet 
plus yard and rail siding. Room for ex- 
pansion. Near Southwest side. Quarter 
million volume assured. Worth $60,000. 
Sell for half to experienced man who 
continue operation. Deal direct 


will 
only. 


Box 333, Commerce Magazine 
1 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ulinois 


Fe ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 

THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 

te La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 
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NEW YORK™ 


A 


To BUY or SELL 


ion’s largest Business 
\ coast-to-coast opera- 
you. Strictly confi- 
sually quick results. 


perating Companies 


Cc ark Street, Chicago 


DESIGNING, PROCESSING 
DRAFTING & RE-TRACING 
METAL STAMPING 

TOOLS & DIES e MACHINISTS 
GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing » Multigraphing 
Planographing » Multilith 
Addressing »* Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
139 M. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
34 Years of Steel Service 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 


|RUBBER STAMPS 


ONE DAY SERVICE 


Send For Our No. 53 Catalog 


| NATIONAL RUBBER STAMP CO. 


3131 N. Clark = BUckingham 1-6523 


For a wide selection of above average gifts 
for your customers and friends 


NOVELTY ITEMS 
FOR CONVENTIONEERS 
Phone or write for catalog 


NICHOLAS W. NAKEN 
2048 N. Larrabee St. MOhawk 4-0374 


LOS ANGELES « MIAMt 


parts. Ragnar Benson, Inc., general 
contractor. 


e Buehler, Ltd., 165 W. Wacker 
drive, is erecting a factory building 
in Evanston for the production of its 
line of metallurgical apparatus. ‘The 
building will contain 34,000 square 
feet of floor area. Klefstad Engineer- 
ing Company, engineer. 


e Accurate Threaded Fasteners, 
Inc., 4645 W. Washington boulevard, 
has occupied its new plant on the 
southwest corner of Francisco and 
Montrose avenues. The structure, 
which contains 40,000 square feet of 
floor area, will be used as general 
offices and shipping and manufactur- 
ing facilities. The company manu- 
factures screws, nuts, bolts, washers 
and rivets. 


¢ Production Finishers, Inc., 526 
W. 18th street, has purchased a tract 
of land on West 14th street near 
Kostner avenue. The company does 
japanning and enameling. Bennett 
and Kahnweiler, broker. 


¢ Hannifin Corporation, 1101 S. 
Kilbourn avenue, manufacturer of 
hydraulic equipment, will construct 
an addition to its branch plant in 
Des Plaines. J. Emil Anderson and 
Son, general contractor. 


e R. Lavin and Sons, Inc., 3426 S. 
Kedzie avenue, smelter of secondary 
nonferrous metals, will add 24,000 
square feet to its plant along the 
Chicago Ship Channel. 


¢ General Plate Makers Supply 
Company, 522 S. Clinton street, is 
erecting a plant at 5441 N. Kedzie 
avenue which will contain 20,000 
square feet of floor area. The com- 
pany manufactures supplies used in 
making printers plates. Klefstad En- 
gineering Company, engineers. 


¢ Callaghan and Company, pub- 
lisher of law books, is enlarging its 
printing plant at Mundelein. Olsen 
and Urbain, architect; Cook Com- 
pany, contractor. 


¢ Morgan’s Inc., 32 W. Randolph 
street, manufacturing jeweler, is 


erecting a plant in St. Charles which 
will contain 10,000 square feet of 


i 


¢ Thread and Gage Company, 
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floor area. Burgess, Stevens and 
Purdy Associates, architect. 


e Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana has added a new building to the 
automative laboratory at its refinery 
in Whiting. The building will have 
every needed facility for measure- 
ment and control of operating condi- 
tions for every make, size and type 
of automotive engine that exists. 


¢ George Stevens Manufacturing 
Company, 6022 N. Rogers avenue, is 
building a 15,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant. The company makes 
coil winding machinery. Tuch- 
schmidt and Associates, architect. 


e Driscoll and Company, 842 
North Troy has added 9,000 square 
feet of floor area to its plant. The 
company does electro plating. 


e The Do-All Company of Des 
Plaines is adding 9,000 square feet 
of floor area to its plant. 


¢ Taubensee Steel Company 
Franklin Park, has added 11,000 
square feet of floor area to its ware- 
house building. Luria Engineering 
Company, engineer. 3 
¢ Illinois Packaging Company, 
167 N. Racine, has acquired the two- 
story and basement building at 2910 
W. Armitage avenue. Arthur Rub- 
loff and Company, broker. | 


¢ Columbia Ice and Ice Cream 
Company has acquired the building 
at 3124 W. Fillmore street. Willough- 
by and Company, broker. : = 
¢ North American Precision Cast- 
ing Company, 341 W. Erie street, 
has acquired a one-story building 
containing 12,000 square feet of floor 
area in McCook. J. J. Harrington 
and Company, broker. ; 


7 
e Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Long Island City, New 
York, has purchased the three-story 
and basement building at 642 W. 
Division which contains 14,000 
square feet of floor area. The com- 
pany manufacturers sockets, clamps 
and other electrical parts. Browne 
and Storch; J. J. Harrington and 
Company, brokers. “ 


a 
addition to its plant. : 


Inc., Schiller Park, is erecting 


~ 
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ne government by millions of small 
colders of savings bonds, who have 
ound that they made a bad bargain 
vhen they responded to patriotic 
jppeals for their savings, because the 
éalue of the invested dollars shrank 
aster than the number of dollars in- 
mreased, and who as a result have 
eecome more and more reluctant to 
vuy such bonds. They might recall 
he other owners and receivers of 
lollars, such as pensioners and others 
lependent upon fixed incomes, who 
vave suffered severely from the 
ETheapening of the currency and 
whose position could become dire if 
the depreciation should continue. 

These groups, not the lending in- 
ttitutions, are the chief direct bene- 
jiciaries of the rise in interest rates. 
interest rates are not merely the score 
mm a contest between borrowers and 
eenders of money. They are one of 
the most powerful stabilizing factors 
py which the value of money is main- 
cained. Indirectly, everyone benefits, 
because sound money is indispensa- 
ple to a healthy economy. 

Comment on the money market 
has revealed a number of other mis- 
sonceptions. One of these is that 
the present rate level is unduly high. 
‘As a matter of historical fact, it is 
wery moderate for a time of active 
business and expanding credit. Only 
in comparison with the abnormally 
low rates of the depression years and 
the artificial rates of the war and 
postwar periods is the present level 
high. The 25% per cent rate on com- 
mercial paper, for example, seems 
high by contrast with the low of 14 
per cent in 1941, but not when it is 
compared with the 6 per cent 
reached in 1929 or the 71% per cent 
attained in 1920. Before 1929 a rate 
below 4 per cent was a rarity. 

In light of such comparisons, as- 
gertions that today’s rates are injur- 
ious to business and agriculture fall 
rather flat. Perpetually easy money 
is, of course, agreeable to borrowers 
who are concerned only with imme- 
diate dollars-and-cents considera- 
tions. Perpetually easy money, how- 
ever, means inflation, which is in- 
urious to all in the long run. Those 


E refer to the “dangerous spiral of 
erest rate increases,’ but omit to 
: ition the spiral of wage and price 
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ho find fault with the present situa- 


The Facts About Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 22) 


fiftty-cent dollar the years 
when the Federal ‘Treasury was dic- 
tating the interest rate for 
supposed benefit. 

Some critics apparently fear that 
tight money will bring on a business 
recession. It can be argued with 
equal force that tight money will 
check the exuberance of the boom 
and thereby ease the recession when 
it comes. If there is a business reces- 
sion, it will be the result of a pre- 
ceding over-expansion. To allow the 
over-expansion to run on unchecked 
by maintaining artificially easy 
money would be a curious way of 
preventing or moderating the reces- 
sion. 


during 


its own 


Easy Money Advocates 


Even among those who approve of 
the new monetary policy as a matter 
of broad principle, there are some 
who believe that the time has come 
to reverse the trend and make funds 
more readily available. This view is 
based on the expectation of a coming 
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business recession and the belief that 
easier money would help mitigate 
its effects. 

Such forecasts are 
may even be right. Central bank 
policy, however, must be based on 
existing conditions, not on unproy- 
able assumptions regarding what 
may happen at some future time. 
Against such vague fears, it is pos- 
sible to point to dozens of reasons 
for the present hands-off policy. 

Credit demands continue un- 
abated. Employment is at a practi- 
cal maximum. Industrial production 
and gross national product are at 
all-time highs. Demands are being 
made for a new round of wage in- 
creases. ‘The velocity of circulation 
of the existing money supply is still 
relatively low, and an acceleration 
would be equivalent, in its infla- 
tionary effect, to an increase in vol- 
ume. The Federal Treasury is faced 
with a heavy deficit for the current 
calendar year, and a substantial por- 
tion of this may have to be borrowed 
from the banking system. Tens of 
billions of dollars of Federal debt is 
redeemable at the option of holders 
on short notice. 

Of all the misconceptions underly- 


defensible and 


Are you faced with a 
pension problem ? 


A study by our pension and actuarial consultants will 


provide you with factual and impartial advice on your 


company’s retirement situation. This service embodies 


many years of experience with all types of pension and 


profit-sharing plans. A copy of our brochure “Planning 
a Successful Retirement Program for Your Company” 


is available upon request. 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


«- AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


231 South La Salle Street - Chicago 4 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angie 


Toronto Pittsburgh 
St. Paul 
Tulsa 


Duluth Portland Buffalo 
New Orleans Phoenix Milwaukee 


Seattle Vancouver St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal 


Atlanta Calgary Washington 
Cleveland Havana London 
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Shake Hands 


with a 


ROCKET FREIGHT 


He’s the kind of chap who goes all 
out when he has a freight hauling 
task to look after. And with the horsepower at his com- 
mand, you can bet your bottom dollar he will do a splendid 
job for any shipper. He’s fast, handles freight in a manner 
to win admiration, and his on-time record is really worth 
crowing about. 

And note the Rock Island map, please. Observe how its 
lines serve the Midwest and thousands of cities and towns in 
14 states; how its terminal points provide connections with 
other rail lines as well as steamships plying the Seven Seas, 
thus giving access to all of America and all of the world. 


For freight information 
consult 


G. W. SCHWAMBORN 
General Agent 
327 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, III. 
Phone WAbash 2-3200~ : 
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ROCK ISLAND LINES 
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COMMERCE. 


ing recent criticisms of monetary pol 
icy, none is further from the truth 
than the notion that the Federal Re- 
serve System is refusing to “support 
the credit of the United States.’’ Fed- 
eral Reserve policy has nothing to 
do with the credit of the United 
States in the sense of confidence in 
the ability and willingness of the 
Government to meet its obligations 
at maturity. No one doubts that the 
obligations will be met, nor can there 
be any reason for such doubt so long 
as the Government has the power to 
issue money. The only question that 
arises is, what will be the value of the 
money in which the obligations are 
repaid? This is the real test of the 
credit of a sovereign state with 
money-issuing power. If the Federal 
Reserve System, by refraining from 
pumping more credit into an already 
heavily inflated base, is helping to 
safeguard the value of money, it is 
doing all that it can do to support 
the credit of the United States. 


No Conspiracy! 


Some recent comment, especially 
in political quarters, might be taken 
to amply that the rise in interest- 
rates was the result of a Washington- — 
Wall Street conspiracy to exploit 
taxpayers, consumers, farmers, and 
businessmen in general for the bene- 
fit of banks, insurance companies, | 
and other lending institutions, Po- 
litically motivated as some of these 
insinuations are, they indicate that 
the spokesmen either have, or attrib-_ 
ute to their audience, an abysmal 
lack of grasp of the true situation, — 
Such absurd fabrications have no- 
chance of belief where the behavior 
and the function of the money mar-_ 
ket are understood. 


Actually, the rise in interest rates 
is simply one manifestation of the 
return to free markets. The money > 
market, like any other market, must’ 
be allowed to fluctuate if it is to 
perform its proper function in a free 
economy. It cannot be artificially 
stabilized without creating far more 
serious instability elsewhere. Its fluc- 
tuations cannot always be imme- 
diately advantageous to everyone. 
Yet an adequately informed public 
will not hesitate to accept the incon- 
veniences incident to free markets in 
preference to the immeasurably 
greater evils of chronic currency in- 
flation on the one hand or economi 
regimentation on the other. — = si 
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We know we 

can count on 

Chicago Electric 
"REBUILTS" 

to operate like new 


ansportation 
and Traffic 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- cated in terms of a self-liquidating 
mission has approved the re- transportation agency.” The C.A.C.1. | 
st of the Postmaster General for _ statement also said “the matter de- 
increase approximating 36 per serves an intensive and objective 
t in parcel post zone rates esti- study, either by the Interstate Com- 
ced to produce increased revenue merce Commission ... or by an out- 
$$1535,525,000 a year. The com- side research agency . . . before fur- 
sion said that increased wages ther serious consideration is given to 
other costs warranted the pro- the proposal.” 
red rate hike. Under the law ap- 
cable, the Postmaster General ¢ Saturdays To Be Excluded In 
sst_ certify that 4th class mail is computing demurrage on tank cars: 
iing the cost of that service, or ask The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
consent of the commission to — sion has suspended, on tank cars only 
‘ke increases to meet that cost, be- described as Class “IM” in the 
> drawing on appropriations made equipment register, its Second Re- 
the postal service. The commis- vised Service Order No. 856 which 
n’s function in proceedings of this required railroads to include Satur- 
fe is limited to giving or withhold- days in computing demurrage 
consent to proposals of the Post- charges on railroad freight cars. The 
ster General. An increase in rates suspension period became effective at 
‘catalogs and so-called “controlled 7:00 A.M., June 20, 1953, and will 
culation publications” which also remain in effect until 11:59 P.M., 


For 42 years Chicago 
Electric has specialized in the 


rebuilding of electrical power 


shipped under the general clas- August 31, 1953. During the period equipment or industry 7 : phe 
<ation of parcel post, is still pend- of suspension, Saturdays as well as over those years has grown in size 
- before the commission. The in- Sundays will be considered as free and reputation because of the 
‘ase in zone rates will become ef- days in computing demurrage quality and caliber of their work 


tive October 1, 1953. charges on tank cars only. Since June and service, 
6, 1953, Saturdays have been in- 

‘Senate Committee Approves cluded in computing demurrage 

ticipation in seaway project: The charges on all freight cars. 

aate Foreign Relations Commit- 


Time after time men who have 
used Chicago Electric ‘‘Rebuilts” 
return to order more. It’s not un- 


, by a vote of 13 to 2, approved ° I.C.C. Leasing Rules to Become usual, because they have found 
‘islation authorizing the U. S. to Effective September 1: The Inter- good dollar-and-cents reasons for 
n with Canada in construction of state Commerce Commission has is- their actions. It is also convincing 

» St. Lawrence Seaway. The meas- sued a notice stating that its order evidence that you, too, can always 

» acted on would authorize this in Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Inter- depend on Chicago Electric “Re- 
intry to construct that section of change of Vehicles by Motor Carriers, Luilie ator Cbardtel iene: 

» seaway in the International Rap- will become effective September 1, 

segment of the St. Lawrence 1953. The order, which was recently Phone or write Today 

ver. Hearing has been held this upheld by the United States Su- for more information 

ek by the ‘House Committee on preme Court, would, among other and current stock ‘list 

blic Works on legislation identical things, prohibit trip-leasing of motor ; 
that approved by the Senate Com- vehicles by owner-operators to for- | J]. MOTORS - GENERATORS - M.G. SETS 
ttee. In a 41-page analysis of the hire gs by ae oe - TRANSFORMERS - CONTROLS 

j itted to the House Com- use of non-owned equl . 

tec, iene Association of authorized carriers be under at least 
mmerce and Industry, in line with a 30-day written contract or lease. ERT 

jon of the Association’s Board of This provision in the original order 1338 W. 


i HICAGO 8, ILL. 
rectors, urged that the proposed has been modified to allow an au- c 


islation be not approved as the thorized carrier to lease a motor ve- 
—~ cannot be soundly advo- hicle owned by a producer or grower 


Phone: CAnal 6-2900 
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with the progress of 
the industriesweserve 
is our highest aim. 
We handle a complete 
inventory of cold fin- 
ished bars in rounds, 
squares, hexagons, 
and flats with high 
standards of accuracy 
and quality. We also 
specialize in Precision 
Shafting and Drill Rod 
in3and 12 ft. lengths. 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE FOLDER 


“Call 4 Speccalist” 


STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 


26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 


In Lead Position and 
Equipped to Lead 


Caspers 
Tin Plate Company 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 
Plain or Decorated 


4100 West 42nd Place 
CHICAGO 32 
Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


CULLMAN 


Sprockets and 
Roller Chain 


Cullman Sprockets and Roller Chain 
are superior because of 56 years of 
specialization in designing and 
producing power transmission units. 
The Cullman reputation for quality 
is nation-wide. Sprocket _require- 
ments often filled quickiy from 
unusually large stock. Specials pro- 
duced promptly. Cullman _ roller 
chain produced with full Cullman 
quality. standards is at highest 
production level. 


Get Cullman's new catalog full of helpful information. 


CULLMAN WHEEL Co. 


1331 Altgeld Street Chicago 14, IIlinoi 
Phone BU 1.2800 aes 


of agricultural commodities or of 


| livestock for any period, where the 
| vehicle has been used to transport 


the agricultural commodities or live- 


| stock of the producer or grower to 


market and the motor carrier desires 
to use the vehicle for his transporta- 
tion on its return to a point in the 
state where the transportation of the 


| so-called exempt commodities origi- 


| nated. 


| cultural commodities 


Under such conditions the 
carrier must be given a statement at 


| the time of the lease, signed by the 


producer or grower, stating the 
origin and destination of the agri- 
or livestock, 
and authorizing the driver to lease 


| the vehicle for the return trip. 


e Senate Committee Approves 
bill to expedite rate increases: The 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 


| merce Committee has voted to fa- 


vorably report S. 1461, a bill to per- 
mit the expeditious handling of car- 
rier applications for general rate in- 
creases. The bill provides that within 
60 days after the filing of a rate in- 
crease petition based on increased 
operating expenses, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may issue an 
interim order authorizing such in- 
creases as it may deem appropriate 
and necessary to permit the carriers 
to earn adequate revenues. The com- 
mission would then proceed with its 
investigation of the increases pro- 
posed. Should the increases autho- 
rized after investigation be less than 
the interim increases, a refund of 
such excess charges would be made 


q 
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by the carriers upon the filing ¢ 
overcharge claims. While the originé 
bill was applicable only in conne 
tion with railroad rate increase © 
quests, it was amended by the com 
mittee to also include the rates ¢ 
motor carriers, barge lines, freigh 
forwarders and pipe lines. 


e President No minates Owe 
Clarke to I.C.C.: President Eiser 
hower has nominated Owen Clarke 
39 year old Yakima, Washington, ai 
torney, for appointment as a mem 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Cor 
mission to succeed Commissione 
William J. Patterson. Mr. Clarke 1 
a former chairman of the Publi 
Service Commission of the state o 
Washington. Commissioner Pattel 
son reached the compulsory retiré 
ment age of 70 on June 4, 1950, bu 
has continued to serve on the com 
mission by an executive order of th 
President. Mr. Clarke’s nominatio: 
has been sent to the Senate for con 
firmation. 


e Railroad Loss and Damag 
claims up 7.6 per cent: Railroad los 
and damage claim payments durin: 
1952 amounted to $107,695,978, a1 
increase of $7,601,903 or 7.6 per cen 
over 1951, according to the Freigh 
Claim Division of the Association 0 
American Railroads. The ratio o 
loss and damage to gross freigh 
revenues was 1.17 per cent as com 
pared with 1.11 per cent in 195] 
Claims paid by the nation’s sched 
uled airlines during 1952 for los 
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cd damage to air treight amounted 
‘only three-fourths of one cent on 
ery dollar of freight revenue re- 
ved, according to E. F. Johnson, 
te president of Air Cargo, Inc. “To 
/ knowledge this is the best claims 
cord ever made by any transporta- 
mn group,” Mr. Johnson said. 


I.C.C. Postpones P. U. & D. Or- 
r: By an order in I. & S, 6013, Pick- 
9 and Delivery Charges in Official 
»rritory, the commission has post- 
med from June 5, on one day’s 
itice, to August 4, without change 
notice requirement, the effective 
tte of its order requiring the re- 
ondents to cancel schedules sus- 
mded in this proceeding. The com- 
ission’s report in this proceeding 
ued early last month found the 
oposal of the Eastern railroads to 
sess charges ranging from 10 cents 
35 cents per 100 pounds for per- 
ming pick-up and delivery service 
bt just and reasonable. The order 
ould permit the carriers to establish 
harge for pick-up and delivery of 
it to exceed 10 cents per 100 pounds 
rr each service and to cancel the 
eesent allowance of five cents per 
(0 pounds to shippers and receivers 
rrforming their own service. 


New Express Agency Agreement 
safted: On May 27 representatives 
railroads handling over 95 per 
mt of the country’s express business 
amounced to the Interstate Com- 
serce Commission that they had ac- 
ppted a draft agreement providing 
rr continuance after February 28, 
'54, of the present type and scope 

national express service by the 
xpress Agency under a pooling ar- 
yngement generally similar to that 
ow in effect. The boards of directors 

the railroads, however, have not 
't authorized execution of the new 
rreement. 


‘ends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 32) 


40-hour week, plus a premium for 
mger work week. 

Over half, or 76 of the schools, re- 
rt 90 to 100 per cent of their avail- 
le seniors placed by commence- 
nt time. Nearly all of the engi- 


ering schools are in this situation. | 


e remainder of the schools covered 
pect all or nearly all of their avail- 
le graduates to be employed by 
itumn. 


Eager corporation scouts were 
knocking at the doors of most schools 
a month or two earlier than in the 
preceding year. Some schools report 
that interviewing of June seniors be- 
gan last October, right after registra- 
tion, Others, with fixed starting 
dates for such procedure, neverthe- 
less had many requests to permit 
earlier interviewing. 

With from 60 to 75 per cent of the 
male graduates slated for early mili- 
tary service, most of the coeduca- 
tional schools report a good market 
for women, particularly in account- 
ing, secretarial work, sales, and gen- 
eral business, including a number of 
office administrative jobs ordinarily 
given to men. In the present extreme 
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shortage of engineering and _scien- 
tific personnel, women majoring in 
math and the sciences are being 
eagerly taken by industry as engineer- 
ing assistants, the survey finds. 
Women are also being placed as bac- 
teriologists, chemists, metallurgists. 
Some schools report more calls than 
they can fill for dieticians, in indus- 
try and with institutions. The larger 
companies are interviewing men re- 
gardless of imminent military serv- 
ice; in many Cases superior men are 
signed up even though they can 
work only two or three months be- 
fore entering the armed forces, their 
seniority status to be maintained dur- 
ing their term of military duty. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


tionwide letter contest on free enter- 
prise that female teen-agers seem to 
have a better understanding of the 
enterprise system than teen-age 
males. Of 78 prize winners, 47 were 
girls. First and third prizes were also 
won by girls. 


e Bonus Stocks — Nearly three and 
one-third million dollars worth of 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
stock was given by the company this 
year to employes who participated in 
the third year of a savings and stock 
bonus plan. The distribution con- 


sisted of 46,987 shares which went to 
29,134 employes of the parent com- 
pany and ten subsidiaries. The stock 
is given as a bonus to employes who 
have a year or more of service, join 
ithe company’s retirement plan, and 
buy United States Savings bonds. 


e Europe Catching Up — The use 


of automatic control equipment and | 


industrial instruments has increased 
in Europe by at least 50 per cent 
since the end of World War II, 
Henry F. Dever, executive of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell, reported on his 
return from a European tour. 


SPRAYCRAFT 


Gun Applied: Industrial insulation, sound deaden- 


ing, condensation control. Applied directly to any 


surface, concrete, glass, steel, corrugated metal, 


plaster, metal lath. 


Has a four hour fire rating when applied to metal 


pan construction or concrete construction. Metal 


type buildings, corrugated transite buildings, boiler 


room ceilings. 


ASBESTOS & MAGNESIA MATERIALS CO. 


2614 N. Clybourn Ave. 


Chicago 14, Ill. 


Diversey 8-4554 


Parking Space 
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and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products 

ALL MADEIN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 
Shipping Tags 
Production Tags 
Die-Cut Tags 
Inventory Tags 
Manifold Tags 
Carbon Slip Tags 
Tag Envelopes 
Labels 
Decals & Transfers 

of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 


Contract Manufacturing 
Presses to 350 Tons 


¢ STAMPING 
DRAWING 
FORMING | 
SPRAYING 
WELDING 


Aluminum Fabrication 


Can Meet Government 
Specifications 


FILLMORE 4. 
9500 
2055 Ruby St. 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


| Fiberglass Corp., Toledo 1, 
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New Products 


Glass Paper 


Papers made of extremely fine 
fibers of glass by Owens-Corning 
Ohio, 
are, the company reports, finding 
uses in a variety of industrial spec- 
ialty applications. The incombust- 
ible, inorganic papers filter hot and 
corrosive air, gases, and liquids, and 
are thus finding applications as base 
sheets in electrical laminates, as 
gasking material and as plate sepa- 
rators in aircraft and other special 
batteries. Owens-Corning sells the 
fibrous glass in its wool form to pa- 
per companies which process the 
fibers and manufacture the finished 
paper product to customers’ specifi- 
cations. 


Trailer Flat Car 


Experimental scale models of a 
new cushion-underframe flat car 
with built-in hold down devices for 
the rail transportation of truck 
trailers have been designed by the 
research and development division 
of Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company, Hammond, Ind. 
The company describes the experi- 
mental models, now being exhibited 
to the railroads, as eliminating most 
of the technical deficiencies that have 
handicapped this type of operation 
since P. T. Barnum first chained cir- 
cus wagons onto flat cars. 


Coin-Operated TV 


A complete 19-model line of fac- 
tory-engineered-and-installed — coin- 
operated television sets, for pay-as- 
you-look entertainment, has been 
placed on the market by Bendix 
Television and Radio Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. The coin TV 
sets come in 17, 21 and 27-inch 
screen sizes. — eps 


Compact Copyist 


The “Hunter Hecco-matic Copy- 
ist” is the tradename given a new 
machine that is said to make dry, 
ready-to-use photo-copies in less 
than 45 seconds. The Hecco-matic is 
only slightly larger than a_type- 


writer, yet it makes photo-copies of 
any written, typed, printed or drawn 
material up to 14 inches wide and 
in any length. All moving parts are 
chain driven by a quiet electric mo: 
tor. The manufacturer is Hunter 
Photo Copyist of the Midwest, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Atomic Pile Monitor 


The first “packaged” automatic 
control system for electronically 
monitoring the operation of atomic 
piles and their related processes has 
been designed by Minneapolis: 
Honeywell Regulator Company’ 
industrial division in Philadelphia. 
The system, which includes ampli 
fiers, servo-amplifiers, recorders, con: 
trollers. and servo motors, is described 
as automatically regulating the rate 
of power generation of nuclear re 
actors at predetermined levels. The 
new system also provides robot-like 
safeguards against dangerous operat 
ing conditions. 
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Anti-Squeak Sealer 


An anti-squeak, water-tight syn 
thetic rubber sealer, designed pri 
marily to meet the trailer industry's 
problems in sealing window ané 
door frames, side panel joints ané 
the like, has been introduced by the 
adhesives and coatings division o 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur 
ing Company, Detroit 2, Mich. The 
company believes, however, that th 
“EC-1202” fabric-reinforced sealer ir 
ribbon form is also adaptable fo 
such applications as gasketing i 
railroad freight and passenger cars 
busses, prefabricated metal build 
ings, air conditioning and ventilat 
ing installations, automobiles anc 
trucks. 


All-Weather Engine \ 


A British firm, C.I.P. Engines Ltd. 
Coventry, has come up with what 
describes as a “wonder” static engi 
said to work smoothly in dese 
sands or in torrential rain anc 
equally well on fuels ranging from 
diesel to vegetable oils. Designed t¢ 
operate under any seh co 
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ons, the eight horsepower motor, 
ne manufacturer believes, has ma- 
pr potentialities for powering ir- 
:gation pumps in desert sandstorms 
nd for driving machinery in the 
rigid Far North. A few weeks after 
‘ss introduction, C.I.P. has $2.8 mil- 
‘on in orders for the unique engine. 


irithmetic Card Game 


No telling what card makers may 
me up with next, and just to prove 
., the Exclusive Playing Card Com- 
any, 1139 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

is marketing what it calls the “I- 
Vin Arithmetic Card Game.” Lots 
{ fun to play, says the company, 
nd youngsters learn their arithmetic 
vy hardly even trying. The game is 
uid to be in use in schools in every 


500” is started instantly by pushing 
a button, needs no priming for nor- 


mal operations, and needs only one | 


fuel for operation — Diesel fuel. The 
company says these features elimi- 
nate “the major starting and operat- 
ing inconveniences usually experi- 
enced with Diesels.” 


Corn Blaster! 


lasting ground corn with ordi- 
nary factory airline pressure against 
“soft” metal parts to remove light 
burrs is the principle of two new 
machines introduced by the Modern 
Industrial Engineering Company, 
14250 Birwood Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
Called “Maizo Blast” machines, they 
are said to enable fast production 
deburring of parts made from such 


Our clients average 
30% greater output 
Using Barcus methods 


WAGE INCENTIVES 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


THE BARCUS ORGANIZATION 


205 W. Wacker Drive « Chicago 6, III. 


Phone: Financial 6-4248 


OFFICE MANAGERS 


y Save Storage Space 
gate. metals as aluminum, most nonfer- 


rous metals, and mild steel. Highly 
precise automatic transmission and 
aircraft parts which would be dam- 
aged by tumbling are cited as ex- 
amples of uses of the machines. 


and 
Save Money 
tight Bulb Changer 


Payroll - Correspondence Vouchers 
: Invoices and All Other Office Records 
Got any high ceiling light bulbs Bound on Your Premises 
pu have trouble changing? J. B. 
ebrell Corp., which specializes in 
png-handled saws, clamps and the 
Kke, now have a light bulb changer 
. Eee with a lightweight alumi- 
um pole that snatches out bulbs 
pme 42 feet overhead with no 
rouble at all. The unit handles 


tulbs ranging in size from 15 to 


Call or Write 


MAHER FILING SYSTEMS 


1604 N. Wells St. Diversey 8-7473 


New Abrasive File 


A revolutionary new file—a reg- 
ular hand tool used like an ordinary 
metal file but with a cutting surface 
that feeds from a coated abrasive 
roll — is being introduced by Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
900 watts. The company is at 300 S.  g¢. Paul, and Monarch Machine 
tos Angeles St., Los Angeles 13, Shop, Inc.; Madison, Wis. Called the 
calif. “Red Flash” abrasive file, the hand 
tool is designed for deburring and 
other filing and finishing operations 
throughout the metalworking field. 
J. 1. Case Company has announced Featuring an 11-inch stroke, the file 
jiat it is beginning production of a holds a roll of more than six feet of 
?x-cylinder Diesel which it calls “the — abrasive cloth, providing a six-foot 
most advanced” tractor at its Racine, cutting surface that is dispensed as 
Wis., Tractor Works. The first of the needed to provide a fresh surface and 
pew tractors are expected to reach to maintain peak cutting efficiency 
ne market shortly. The “Model at all times. 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 23%” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 
Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 
Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 
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CHICAGO, ti"NSVASSN. | 


JOHN PAKEL — PRES. 


Why You Get the Barometer Blues 


(Continued from page 21) 
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imply recognized the unfavorable, 
s well as favorable, influence of 
reather on their dispositions and 
1ake allowances for conditions that 
ad to trouble. Actually, there are 
number of atmospheric conditions 
vhich, individually and collectively, 
ffect human moods. Weather 
hanges, barometric pressure, tem- 

ature, electricity and radioactivity 
ir, ultraviolet radiation, and 


INSURED SAVINGS 
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ward lulling us into a seasonal leth- 
argy. 

Dr. W. F. Petersen of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Dr. H. H. 


| Reese of the University of Wisconsin 
| have shown that mood changes are 


linked to a change in blood chem- 


| istry. Periods of restlessness, irrita- 
| bility and depression following alter- 
| ations of the blood, they point out, 
| are in turn brought on by weather 


changes. 
Errors Increase 


One reason your umbrella may al- 
ways be at home in the closet when 
you are caught in a shower is that 
people are more forgetful on low- 
pressure days. When the barometer 
is skidding, bus passengers leave be- 
hind more briefcases and packages, 
and lost-and-found departments have 
learned to expect extra work on such 
days. Even the seasons seem to in- 
fluence our efficiency. When the er- 
rors made by a group of bank clerks 
were tabulated, it was found that 
there were relatively few in spring, 
but in summer they rose. In the fall 
they dropped off again, in winter 
they rose once more. 

Trafic and industrial accidents 
soar on falling barometer days, and 
headaches, fainting spells and acute 
appendicitis are much more com- 
mon. Some doctors, in fact, have 
learned to expect brisk business just 
before a storm. A druggist will tell 
you he sells many more headache 
tablets on low-pressure days. 

Worker efficiency also follows a 
plunging barometer, sometimes fall- 
ing by as much as 10 per cent. And, 
since many people wake up despis- 
ing everything —their jobs included, 


; absenteeism commonly rises. 


People in business are wise to keep 
the weather playing with them — not 
against them. Salesmen, for example, 
would do well to shun difficult cus- 
tomers on falling-pressure days. In 
fact, a salesman should not feel too 
guilty if he just stops work altogether 
at the first sign of a storm, for the 
chances are he will make few sales 


of any importance. Certainly he will 


have to work harder, talk faster, 


| promise more, and even then _ his 


wares will lose their luster in the 
shadows of a sinking barometer. 

It is not only the direct influence 
of the weather that harass business- 
men, but the secondary effects that 
often present perplexing problems. 
Oddly enough, weather conditions 
actually influence the types of bakery 
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products that customers prefer. Sales 
records suggest that people prefer 
pastries or plain bakery products on 
some days. On cold days, coffee cakes 
and doughnuts outsell all other types 
of baked sweet goods. In mild 
weather fancy pastries are preferred, 
and on windy or rainy days cake 
purchases drop — for rather obvious 
reasons. Nobody wants to Carry 
clumsy bundles along with an um- 
brella, Some bakeries even regulate 
production according to the weather, 
basing output on forecasts of maxi- 
mum-~and minimum temperatures, 
wind velocity, and the like. 

All business, of course, has weather 
problems of some sort. A New York 
cigar store chain figures to lose 
$4,000 in sales on wet and windy 
days. A specialty shop owner finds 
that people are more likely to return 
items purchased on dreary days. On 
the other hand, rainy days are often 
good for department stores, provided 
the rain does not start too early. 
Shoppers usually prefer to stay in 
one store rather than brave the ele- 
ments. 4 


“Weather Symptoms” 

- What can you do if you are sensi-~ 
tive to weather changes and a rising 
or falling barometer? 
Some symptoms like headaches, ex- 
treme fatigue, nervous tension and 
excitability may be relieved by 
proper drugs and medicines. Hot: 
baths and showers often help, or just 
plain rest in a quiet room. : 
The important factor, however, is 
to recognize the influence of the 
weather on mood and temper, on 
working capacity and general well- 
being. Before you start worry laa 
about your restlessness and irritabil- 


your boss’s irritable mood, you 
should realize.that the weather may 
be playing its insidious tricks. Is 
the barometer falling? Has a cold 
spell suddenly-given way to a warm, 
humid wind? Is the air smoky, or is 
there a familiar depression which 
many people cannot help feeling on 
gloomy days? a 

If you are aware of those infl 
ences, the knowledge alone will ta 
much of the stress and tension out 
life on low-pressure days, for wh 
looks like intolerably bad temper « 
bad-luck days may be nothing but a 
sunspot or too much soot in the sky 

A strong cup of. coffee may | 
some people relief, while other 
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ce are made more restless by stimu- 
nts. You have to find out yourself 
nat is best for you. Matters may 
» so far that people who are ex- 
emely sensitive to weather condi- 
ons have to leave a town for good. 
‘Your physical and mental reac- 
ons to weather changes may occur 
umediately with the change of the 
eather. Other people may take 
urs or even a day or two until the 
eather effects will be noticeable. 
cowever, if you are adversely affected 
a falling barometer or unpleasant 
eather, one thing you can always 
»unt on: fresh and favorable winds 
ill blow again, doubtless blowing 
pu right out of the doldrums. And 
at's the time to go out gunning for 
wose tough customers! 


European Steel 


(Continued from page 19) 


st because the product is destined 
yr a foreign country, as used to be 
we case. Skilled coal and steel work- 
*s are free to migrate across national 
sundaries, When the products are 
earce and allocation is necessary, 
wey will be shared by all and not 
soarded for the exclusive use of the 
rroducing countries. 

There are a number of technical 
rrovisions designed to cushion the 
ransition from the former market 
» the one provided by the ESCS 
reaty, but the above description 
mows the completeness of pooling 
thich has been undertaken. One im- 
‘ortant thing to understand about 
ne change is that it does not repre- 
snt socialization of the two indus- 
sies. It is based on a philosophy of 
per governmental regulation, but 
therwise is definitely predicated on 
ne theory of giving free play to pri- 
ate enterprise and at the same time 
aitigating the effects of cut-throat 
om petition. 

In short, these countries, taking 
neir cue from the competitive de- 
elopment of the American steel in- 
justry under the regulation of anti- 
“ust law, have decided to abandon 
heir historic cartel and price- -fixing 
ractices and try the U. S. system, 
ightly modified by some of their 
cial traditions. The comparison in 
verse would be to imagine what 
ur system would be like if six of our 
-eel-producing states had been oper- 
ting with customs barriers between 
- for example —Pennsylvania and 


and external sales, and similar re- 
strictions. 

The super government which does 
the regulating has a division of pow- 
ers between executive, legislative, 
and judicial. The executive power is 
vested in what is called the High Au- 
thority, president of which is the 
Frenchman Jean Monnet, a wealthy 
manufacturer who is the 
brains behind the plan although po- 
litically it bore the name of Schu- 
man. Layton describes Monnet as 
“that idealistic but extremely shrewd 
and capable man,” 
which many 


cognac 


a description with 
American industrialists 
and government officials agree. 

As part of its transitional manage- 
ment, the High Authority has fixed 
prices within the community for 
coal. This was done because it was 
apparent that there would be local 
shortages in some types of coal, par- 
tic inlarly because of shifting markets 
due to the elimination of double and 
discriminatory pricing. Besides, coal 
unlike steel is a commodity bought 
directly by householders. 

However, instead of undertaking 
to fix a price ceiling for every type 
of coal and creating a small army of 
officials to police it, the High Au- 
thority put it into effect under a sys- 
tem of crude average prices, giving 
as much play as possible to the law 
of supply and demand. 

No prices were fixed for steel be- 
cause it did not present the same 
problem. For one thing, there was 
no prospect of real shortage, and in 
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case there were local price rises be- 
cause of shifting markets caused by 
the sudden elimination of 
barriers, they would affect fabrica- 
tors, who are in better position to 
absorb them and work out of them 
than individual consumers. 


previous 


As part of its operating charter — 
the treaty which all six governments 
signed —the High Authority has 
what amounts to anti-trust powers, 
the first effective set in Europe, It 
can forbid cartels and similar ar- 
rangements and impose fines for vio- 
lation. Monnet, who at heart is the 
opposite of ene bureaucrat, is oper- 
ating this regulating agency with 
only 280 employes, of whom 60 are 
required as translators because of the 
language differences among the par- 
ticipating nations. 


A Future Threat? 


Does this European experiment 
constitute a future threat to the 
American steel industry? 

The American government, which 
has cheered this development from 
the start, believes not. The ESCS 
countries will compete with others in 
Western Europe for their raw ma- 
terials —ore and coking coal — but 
none of the outsiders believe the 
competition spells danger to them. 
Britain, for example, the largest sin- 
gle steel producer in Europe, is sym- 
pathetic to the new development 
and stayed out of it chiefly because 
of unwillingness to give up national 
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sovereignty to the super government. 

It will not mean competition with 
the U. S. for raw materials. Our own 
sources are in this hemisphere, al- 
though we import a little Swedish 
ore. 

It may mean some competition in 
our markets. Belgian and French 
steel have entered the U. S. market, 
and competed with us in third mar- 
kets, in the past. The efficiency ESCS 
develops by pooling resources may 
enable the community to regain 
some of that ability to compete. 

Generally, however, the advan- 
tages will be confined more to the 
six countries themselves, and will 
not give them a competitive edge in 
third markets. They still have a long 
way to go at home; the per capita 
consumption of steel in the ESCS 


countries is only one-third what it Is 
in the United States. 

These considerations add up to the 
U.S. position of support. The devel- 
opment constitutes no threat to the 
U. S. industry, and has a number of 
advantages in the scheme of our plan 
for defense of the non-Communist 
world. It will increase the strength 
and efficiency of the countries in- 
volved, which is one of our aims. 

It is an extremely important step 
toward the integration of Europe 
politically, which is a goal we favor. 
If the plan simply eliminates some 
of the bases of the Franco-German 
rivalry which led the two countries 
into three wars within the span of 
one life-time, a tremendous improve- 
ment will have been accomplished 
in Europe. 


What Presidents Think About At Night 


(Continued from page 15) 


4 rapidly, products can be transformed 
in a period of months; but people 
change slowly if at all. You cannot 
rearrange or retool the human or- 
ganization of your business with 
the same ease and frequency as you 
rearrange or retool the plant. 

We have constructed in this coun- 
try an economic system which is a 
marvel in two ways. It is marvelously 
5 efficient and also marvelously com- 


plicated. In the last 40 years or so, 
this system has developed from what 
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the football coaches call in their 
trade a one-platoon system to some- 
thing that approximates a 30 or 40- 
platoon system. All this is because 
we have applied to its uttermost 
limits the principle of the division 
of labor which was first described by 
the classical economists. 

We have come from the age when 
a product was made in its entirety 
by one craftsman to the age where 
nearly every small operation on every 
part of every product is performed 
by. different men. Production is so 
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specialized that frequently the ma= 
chine does all the work and the man” 
merely nurses and feeds it. The divi- 
sion of labor has gone so far here in- 
America, as it affects the factory” 
worker, that labor has been atomized 
rather than just divided. 

Sociologists and psychologists, as 
well as practical operating men in 
industry, have recognized some of. 
the problems this extreme specializa- 
tion creates: the problem of loss of 
versatility, the problem of inflexi- 
bility, the problem of loss of pride 
in personal accomplishment and 
skill, and the problem of boredom | 
from repetitive operations. There 
are many others, as they affect the 
worker at the machine or on the 
assembly line. 7 

We are only now beginning to 
understand that the effects of this” 
atomizing of labor are not limited 
to production employes. As man- 
agement, too, has become extremely 
specialized, these same problems | 
have spread into the management 
group, and even into the executive 
group. The specialization of man- 
agement at all levels has lagged 
somewhat behind the specialization 
of equipment and employes, but it is” 
following exactly the same course 


and giving rise to the same problems. 
. . ; 

A Circus Ringmaster! 

y 

2 


The president of a modern com-_ 
pany often is like the ringmaster of: 
a 30-ring circus. We sit at our desks | 
all day, while around us gyrate a 
vast number of special activities, 
some of which we only dimly under- 
stand. And for each of these activi- 
ties, there is a specialist person. 3 
We have engineers of assorted | 
kinds. We have lawyers of | many 
breeds, from patents to admiralty. 
We have market analysts, sales en- 
gineers, industrial relations experts, 
credit men, research metalloreiaa 
time-study engineers, accountants, 
economists and statisticians. We hav 
purchasing agents and traffic mer 
and chemists. All, no doubt, are good 
to have, and all seem necessary, b 
ing useful on frequent occasions. — 

But it has reached the point wher 
the greatest task of the president 
to understand enough of all the 
specialties so that when a proble 
comes up, he can assign the rig! 
team of experts to work on it. 
have a lot of people like Ed Wy nn’s 
famous painter who only painted 
boats and not horses. When. 
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pmer insisted that he do a picture 
{ his horse, the painter said, “Well, 
Ill right. But it’s gonna look like a 
coat.” 

The president is like a man con- 
fronted by an enormous tool bench, 
iho only hopes that he can pick the 
nght screw driver for a particular 
pecial job. I sometimes wish for an 
ld-fashioned jackknife with twelve 
lades and a corkscrew that can 
kandle almost any job in passable 
ishion. 

Because business has wanted these 
decialists, the colleges and univer- 
ities have produced them by the 
mousands. If we need a good cost 
kecountant, he is available. If we 
vant an industrial psychologist, he 
an be had. That’s fine, as far as it 
oes, but it still doesn’t let the presi- 
ent sleep at night. The president 
eas no great problem in finding men 
) run a section or a department, 
there one line of work is followed. 
wut he tosses plenty over the prob- 
Pm of finding executives who have 
rider knowledge, more general sav- 
yy, and enough background of the 
ight kind to run a whole group of 
ngs. 


— 


Specialists—Pro & Con 


What are the plus and minus fac- 
ors in specialization, as it applies 
2 management men? On the plus 
ide, the great advantage is that by 
imiting his work to a relatively 
mall area, he becomes a genuine ex- 
vert in his area. By specializing from 
he start, he greatly reduces the time 
ind expense which his employer 
vould otherwise have to devote to 
iis training. As a ready-made specia- 
ist he is more useful at an earlier 
ime, and this tends to give him a 
larger income at a younger age than 
ve average man. That’s an attrac- 
ion and one of the reasons why men 
pecialize. 

The great disadvantage is that 
mpecialization produces a man with 
imited knowledge and limited in- 
Herests and experience, except in rare 
istances. 

The narrow world of the specialist 
fends to produce narrow human be- 
igs. The specialist usually does not 
Hee over-all effects on the business, so 
ie tends to judge good and evil by 


'e have all seen the credit man 
interest in life is not mak- 


les under variable condi- 


t 


sole standard of his own spec- 


tions, but simply the ratio of past- 
due paper, and the possibility that 
at some future time, on a particular 
deal, he might be criticized. We have 
seen the time-study man who clings 
so firmly to what he regards as a 
principle that he doesn’t care 
whether it meets ordinary human 
standards of fairness, or whether his 
actions shut down a 3,000-man plant. 


Narrow Viewpoints 


We have seen the salesman who 
expects complicated machines to be 
re-designed in a week whenever one 
of his customers has a whim, the 
engineer who knows what is good 
for the customer, even if the cus- 
tomer doesn’t like it, and the manu- 
facturing man who can’t understand 
why we won’t pour more millions of 
dollars into his plant, even though 
the product is already losing money. 

This narrowness of view is the 
curse of the specialist from the stand- 
point of top management considera- 
tion for advancement. Except in un- 
usual cases, it tends to put a road 
block ahead of him after he reaches 
a certain level. 

This presents a problem to the 
president in building his top or- 
ganization. He finds he has more and 
more specialists and fewer and fewer 
general executives just below the top 
level. Some he simply cannot pro- 
mote, and even with others, if he 
does promote them, he has to ask 
them to make a sudden and radical 
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change in the thinking and acting 
habits of a lifetime. 

It may or may not present a prob- 
lem to the specialist himself. In most 
cases, I believe it does. ‘There are 
men, of course, who, after achieving 
reasonable eminence in their spec- 
lalty, ask nothing more of life. But 
among men of real ability, we usual- 
ly find ambition to advance, and in 
such cases specialization can produce 
a considerable degree of frustration. 

At some time almost every spec- 
ialist reaches a point where he rea- 
lizes he can go no higher, ever. Such 
a man does one of three things, de- 
pending on age and individual char- 
acter. He either quits and goes else- 
where, or he sits on his hands until 
pension age, or—very rarely —he 
starts out to make a different kind of 
person of himself, a project in which 
he may or may not succeed. 

There is another fact about the 
specialist which is a problem to him 
and therefore to the organization. It 
arises from the very fact that he 
knows more about his specialty than 
his superiors or anyone else in the 
business. This situation frequently 
arises: a problem comes up related 
to his special field. He produces a 
solution which is entirely satisfactory 
from the standpoint of good practice 
in his specialty. But then the higher 
management won't buy it. They do 
something else instead — either be- 
cause the specialist has failed to ex- 
plain and sell his solution adequately 
or because he did not take into ac- 
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count other factors of the problem 
which might lie outside his special 
field. 

To put it bluntly, such a situation 
can occur either because top man- 
agement knows more than he does 

- because it knows less. In either 
case, his advice has been disregarded 
and his judgment over- -ruled, and 
that seldom makes him happy. 

In this area lies a good part of the 
cause for a new note which has be- 
gun to creep into some of the studies 
of corporate management — the be- 
ginning of concern about the morale 
of what is called “middle manage- 
ment,” which includes nearly all the 
specialists and is largely compos 
of them. 

Top men operate high, wide and 
handsome. The decisions are theirs, 
so their attitudes are usually good. 
In spite of frequently expressed con- 
cern about attitudes of foremen and 
other  first- line management men, 
first-line men have specific duties and 
responsibilities, and they are at the 
point where things happen. 4 

This man in the middle of the 
management pyramid, however, 
neither makes the decisions nor can 
ries them out. He finds it easy to feel 
that his judgment is neither ous 
nor honored, that his training and 
experience are ignored, and that he 
does not participate to any real dq 
gree in cor poration management. He 
is just “a high-priced office boy.” 


€ 
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What Can We Do? ‘ 
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Those are some of the reasons whi 
many a president lies awake at night. 
How can he maintain the interest of, 
and get full advantage from - th 
specialists who are too specialized 4 
promote? On the one hand, the com- 
pany absolutely requires the skills 
of the specialists in order to car 
on its complicated operations. O 
the other hand, he has to get futu 
top management from somewher 
And that somewhere has to be 
largely within the existing compa 
if he is to have any malteen 
morale at all. 7 

The problems are easy to describ¢ 


fb. 
‘ 


and the atmosphere cloudy wh 
someone raises the simple question: 
What will we do about it? J 

One answer that has been offerec 


processes that take place before 


nade by engineering and other tech- 
cal schools to give a larger part 
their courses of study to liberal 
tts subjects, to try to produce an 
ucated man as well as a trained 
igineer or doctor or whatnot. That 
| a hopeful trend. 

'We have also seen speeches by 
wrporation officials, pointing out 
ee necessity for rounded education 
hid underlining the importance of 
ce liberal arts college for the future, 
bot only of business but also of this 
a The nation, like the cor- 
poration, suffers from this problem 
too much specialization. 


Preaching, Not Practicing 


Unhappily, it appears that com- 
my presidents are not practicing 
hat we preach in this regard. True, 
pme of us have been giving money 
» support liberal arts colleges, but 
e¢ have not been offering jobs to 
ach graduates. Fortune Magazine 
ecently recounted some of the ac- 
wal experience of educational in- 
litutions with business recruiters 
[ho came to the campus looking for 
lent. 

At Yale University in 1950 only 
8 out of 66 corporation talent 
routs were willing to talk to arts 
pliege graduates. In 1951, it was 
» out of 91. In 1952 it was 16 out 
£ 117! At Johns Hopkins University 
2 1952 only 16 out of 200 scouts 
ad any interest in the liberal arts 
1an as compared with the engineer, 
ne chemist or other specialists. 

So we are obviously not making 
rogress in that field and will have 
» change our approach before we 
o. These graduates are bright young 
1en with a natural desire to eat. 
‘hey see what is happening. And 
owever much we may cry about 
ver-specialization, we'll get more 
nd more of it so long as our hiring 
olicies are not in tune with top 
lanagement thinking and talking. 
Another answer which has been 
roposed is to catch the specialist 
fter he is in industry but while he 
: still young enough to respond, and 
ry to give him a wider training, a 
roader outlook — to take him away 
rom his tree and show him the 
wrest, This has sometimes been at- 
empted by means of coaching, as it 
, called. This consists basically of 
electing promising young men and 
loving them around through dif- 
= rent functions of a business, letting 

em stay long enough in each to 
“ut A hea net Sm i 2 


get a real feel of it. Its advantage is 
that it teaches through experience 
and not just through precept. 

One of the difficulties, howev er, 1S 
that it 
everyone that certain people are on 
the coaching list while others are not. 


soon becomes obvious to 


You. create a sheep-and-goats divi- 
sion among your younger men and 
the goats don’t like it a bit. Mis- 
takes are also made, of course, and 
sometimes a sheep turns out to have 
goat blood in him! 


Still another answer has been 
formal executive training. ‘The 
theory is something like this. The 


employer says: 

“Here's a younger man who has a 
record of accomplishment up to now. 
There may be something wrong with 
him that we don’t yet ree but as 
matters stand, he looks as if he had 
the possibility for future develop- 
ment. Maybe he has. Maybe he 
hasn’t. Training can’t hurt and it 
may help a lot. So we'll give him the 
training, give him the chance to 
grow, and then wait and see what 
happens.” 

My personal view is that this is 
the most promising of the approaches 
to the problem and that results so 
far have justified it, in the case of 
my own company, at least. By one 
means or another, we need to pro- 
duce a type of -business executive 
who, after-carefully learning that all 
balls are round, will not be com- 
pletely flabbergasted the first time 
he meets one that has a square side. 

He will meet them, for we live 
in a complicated world—a world that 
has spiritual and moral problems 
even greater than its economic and 
technical problems. If the kind of 
business system we now have is to 
survive, it must be staffed by men 
who can deal with problems of both 
kinds. 

Businessmen today and in the vis- 
ible tomorrows, will need to know 
how to earn a profit and why it is 
good for everyone that a profit 
should be earned. That’s obvious. 
They also need to know how to get 
along with, and direct the efforts of, 
other human beings, both individ- 
uals and groups. Finally, every busi- 
nessman needs to know enough 
about the society in which he lives 
and operates so that he can follow 
its changes intelligently, adjusting 
himself and his enterprise to chang- 
ing conditions, and making sure that 
his business serves its most useful 
purpose for society. 
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Stop me...I|f..- 


“Hey you! Pull over!” shouted the traffic 
officer. 

The lady driver complied, and next day 
the judge fined her $25. She went home in 
great anxiety lest her husband, who always 
examined her check book, should learn of 
the incident. Then inspiration struck, and 
she marked the check stub, “One pull-over, 
O20. 

e 


Just home from his first train ride, a 
small boy was telling a friend about his 
new life’s ambition. He wanted to grow up 
to be a railway conductor. “But wouldn’t 
you rather be an engineer and drive the 
train?” asked the friend. 

“No sirree!” he said in a positive tone. 
“The conductor gets to carry home all the 
comic books kids leave on the train.” 
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Marry an army man, girls — he can cook, 
make beds, sew, is in perfect health and is 
already used to taking orders. 


o,. 
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“Why is Mr. Knight pacing up and down 
on his front porch?” 

“He’s awfully worried about his wife.” 

“Is that so? What’s she got?” 

mel hes canes 


Teacher: “Were you copying Jerry’s 
_ paper?” 
Student: “No, Sir. I was just looking to 
make sure he had mine right.” 


Gone are the old trails where two passing 
cars would sometimes sideswipe each other; 

how they’re building super highways where 
Six cars can collide at one time. 


Two boys watched a stout man step on a 
The man dropped his penny in, but 
cale was out of order. It registered only 
ounds. 

" gasped one of the boys. “He’s 


Sate e 


> Sign in a western bar: “We don’t have 
_TV, but we do have a fight every night.” 


el 


rh, ha y wife has an_ inferiority complex, 
_ Doctor. 


_ “And you want me to cure it?” 
‘No, I want you to make sure she keeps 


After a great deal of discussion, a farmer 
and his wife made up their minds to buy a 
tract of land adjoining theirs. (themprice 
was $5,000 and they carried their money to 
the bank in a milk can. When the banker 
counted the bills and silver it was found 
they had only $4,900. The couple was some- 
what taken back. The woman finally spoke, 
“Why, Bill, you old fool,” she said, “you 
must have dug too close to the house, you 
brought the wrong can.” 


We used to hear about men who parted_ 


from their money in the stock market. Now- 
adays they leave it in the supermarket. 


The youngster came home from school 
one day and announced excitedly, “They've 
got a magic record player at our school.” 

“A magic record player?” asked his moth- 
er, puzzled. 

“Yes,” he explained. “You don’t have to 
plug it into electricity—you don’t even use 
electricity to make it play. All you have to 
do is wind up a crank!” 


COMMERC 


The worried patient was visiting his dc 
tor for a check-up. 

Said the doctor: “Do you smile at yo 
troubles as I advised you?” 

The patient replied: “Yes, and the be 
warned me three times to wipe that sil 
grin off my face and get to work.” 


A kind-hearted social worker was Sy: 
pathizing with a prisoner who never .1 
ceived any visitors. 

“Do you mean to say that nobody ey 
comes to see you?” she asked. 

“No ma’am, nobody!” 

“Yet you are eldest of a family of 
children?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but not one of them w 
leave his cell to call on me.” 


Many a man now wishes he had say 
money during the depression so he cou 
afford to live through prosperity. 


Nine-year-old David hurried off to sche 
one morning before his mother inspect 
his wash job. So, when he sat down in t 
classroom, breakfast was still visible on ] 
face. . 

The teacher frowned and said reprovir 
ly: “David, you didn’t wash your face. Wh 
would you say if I came to school one mor 
ing with egg and jam around my mouth 

“Nothing,” he retorted smugly. “Nothi: 
at all. I’d be too polite.” 


An Irishman and a Scotchman went in 
a hotel for refreshments. They were ask 
to sign their names and nationality. 

The Ivishman signed: “Irish—and prot 
of it!” 

The Scotchman signed: “‘Scotch—and fo 
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